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KIOWA FOLK SCIENCES 
By WEsTON LA BARRE 


Preliterate peoples ‘‘know a great deal that isn’t so.’’ However, it is by no 
means established that they have a monopoly on this trait: either that the 
larger part of their beliefs are untrue, or that the larger part of the beliefs of 
“civilized” peoples are true. It is a naive ethnocentrism of ours to assume that 
either is the case—, a cultural henotheism, incidentally, which is common to 
civilized and primitive alike, and less excusable in the former. In fact, the 
dispassionate comparative ethnologist might easily argue that the relative 
proportion of the true and the untrue in the beliefs of the preliterate and of 
the civilized is the same, but that the art of writing merely preserves a greater 
absolute bulk of beliefs, true and untrue. 

In any case, when folk beliefs are cast in a slightly foreign framework of 
reference, and we can’t immediately translate their data into our own in- 
tellectual language, the easy reaction is to dismiss them impatiently as 
groundless “‘superstition.”’ A little patience is sometimes rewarding. Primitive 
peoples do observe nature, though they often believe uncritically the explana- 
tions provided by tradition. Occasionally primitive peoples even know what 
they are talking about. 

The intention is not to rationalize all folk belief, or to find ‘‘reasons’’ for 
the irrational. This is a fakery which every generation performs upon the 
received beliefs of the past, a re-rationalization to fit the current intellectual 
myths. A concept means what the primitive man means it to mean. If he 
circumcizes out of totemistic motives, then he circumcizes out of totemistic 
motives, and mot because of inductive bacteriological sophistication, for 
reasons of coital compatibility, or for the therapy of infantile onanism. If 
he subincizes for totemic reasons, then he subincizes for totemic reasons, and 
not for a conscious and articulate Malthusianism based on his close study of 
comparative economic geography. If he refuses to eat pork for totemistic 
reasons, then his reasons are totemistic, and his abstention is not because 
he had not yet invented Frigidaires, or because he had a well rounded theory 
of trichinosis. The best we can do to understand his “‘real’’ reasons is to pay 
respectful and humble attention to his totemistic motives in our psycho- 
logical analysis. Then we shall at length discover the obvious, that his 
original motives and meanings are clearly not those we impute to him in 
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our inveterate attempt to rationalize them into motives and meanings which 
are intellectually more comfortable and familiar to us. The motives of primi- 
tive man are his own. 

Nevertheless, some of the items of Kiowa folk science about to be pre- 
sented are, I believe, reasonably straightforward statements of honest ob- 
servation, cast in their own cultural language. Other of their “superstitions” 
are more complexly derived and would require more intricate, precarious, 
and perhaps exceptionable, psychological interpretations than are required 
here to establish the point. Just the same, the deterministic faith is such, 
that even as a psychosis has its own rationale and reasons, so too even the 
most bizarre cultural behavior and belief has its own good explanations and 
reasons. We are merely blind to them because they do not fit our own etio- 
logical myths. We can not read their reasons because we are illiterate in the 
language of their cultural symbolisms. 


ETHNOBOTANY 


A curious feature of the peyote cult both in the Plains and in Mexico 
is the belief that individual plants are male and female. The naturalist of 
Philip II, Hernandez, wrote of Peyotl Zacatensis that ‘Se dice que hay 
macho y hembra.”” The Huichol likewise distinguish two kinds of peyote. 
One, the more active and bitter in taste, with smaller and more numerous 
mammilations on the top surface, they call ‘“‘Peyotl of the Gods,’’ (Tzinouri- 
tehua-hicouri); the other, whose physiological effect is less pronounced, they 
call ‘‘Peyotl of the Goddesses,’’ (Rhaitoumuanitarihua-hicouri). The Kiowa 
similarly told me of Se‘mayi or ‘Peyote Woman’ whose voice one can some- 
times hear in a meeting if by chance one has eaten a female peyote button; 
she is the woman of the usual Plains origin-legend of peyote, and sings in a 
high, clear voice in the peyote meeting, along with the man holding the 
staff and the rattle.! 

Sex, it is true, is often attributed to plants both in the Plains and in the 
Southwest.? But the Kiowa were very matter-of-fact about the statement: 
the communicant knows when he has eaten a male or a female peyote. One's 
own cultural language immediately bristles at this and says, “It isn’t so: 
none of the CACTACEAE are dioecious.’’ But this would not bother the Kiowa, 
who kept on acting as if there were real physiological distinctions between 
one kind of peyote and another. My informants and I both knew that the 
other was wrong. 

Some time later, I learned of another controversy, an acrimonious and 
protracted debate that had been raging for some decades toward the turn of 
the century, between German and French botanists, interestingly, as to 
whether there were two varieties of peyote or only one. The then botanical 


1 Hernandez, Historia plantarum Novae Hispaniae (Madrid 1790), III, 70, L. Diguet, “Le 
Peyote,” J. de la Soc. des Amer. de Paris, N.S., 4 (1907), 25. Mooney (Am. Anth. O.S., 5(1892), 
64-65) described a Kiowa peyote rattle with a symbolic painting of Peyote woman on it. 

* Handbook American Indians, 1, 604. The belief is also Navaho and Huichol (Lumholtz, 
Unknown Mexico, 11, 279) as well as Jivaro (R. Karsten, Civilization of the South American 
Indian, 1926, pp. 301, 304-306, 314-315, 319-320, 323), and elsewhere in the Americas. 
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classification was made under the name Anhalonium williamsii, and the 
German school contended that there was a further subvariety, Anhalonium 
lewinit. Their argument was based on the fact that A. williamsti contained 
only one or two narcotic alkaloids, while A. Jewinii contained a number 
(of which nine are known at present). The botanical question was only 
settled finally when Rouhier figured a two-headed plant growing from the 
same rootstock, one head of which had the wi/liamsii aspect, the other the 
lewinii. Britton and Rose, therefore, in their four-volume monograph on 
the CACTACEAE, Classified peyote as a single species and as the unique member 
of its genus, Lophophora: the lewinit ‘“‘variety,” with its more numerous radial 
ribs, more numerous and tumescent mammilations, and greater number 
of alkaloids, was merely a more mature specimen of the straighter- and fewer- 
ribbed species, Lophophora williamsit. When the above-ground ‘“‘button”’ 
is cut off, the peyote root sends forth buds; and this is the typical native 
method of gathering. The Kiowa were trying to tell me something that was 
perfectly true: the ‘‘female”’ peyote (Huichol ‘‘Peyotl of the Goddesses’) is 
the younger specimen of the stronger, bitterer ‘“‘male’’ peyote (‘‘Peyotl of 
the Gods’’) which had not yet elaborated the more numerous narcotic alka- 
loids of the latter mature plant. Out of this complicated clash of ethnocen- 
trisms a genuine scientific possibility emerges: the Kiowa may indeed be 
reporting accurately a physiological fact, the selective action of particular 
narcotic alkaloids in producing auditory hallucinations.* 

Again, Hernandez remarks, after discussing the nefarious uses to which 
the Chichimeca put peyote, that “On this account the root scarcely issues 
forth, but conceals itself in the ground, as if it did not wish to harm those 
who discover and eat it.’’* Lumholtz writes that the Huichol believed hikuli 
(peyote) originated in the footprints of a mythological deer.5 Peyote acts 
mysteriously in a Taos origin legend, also: a warrior on the warpath heard a 
singing, and when he approached® 
the plant would go open and shut like this [the narrator moves his finger-tips close 
together and then opens them]... . Then the plant told the Indian to come inside. 
But the opening was so small. Then it got bigger; it got to be a big hole in the ground, 
a square hole. The Indian went down the hole. There was a big hollow place down 
there in the ground, round like a kiva. 


And the story continues, telling how the Indian learned the peyote rite from 
the man in the kiva. This resembles the familiar Plains origin legend for 
peyotism, motified by well-known Pueblo folk tale motifs. The Kiowa them- 
selves say ‘You must look closely at peyote, because it is like a mole when it 
comes on top of the ground—if you don’t look closely it is gone again.”” Other 
Plains tribes speak of peyote’s tricky habit of hiding itself in the ground. 

This sounds like a listing of unrelated absurdities. But each citation, in its 
local way, imperfectly states a single botanical truth. In the arid region where 


* A. Rouhier, Le Peyotl (Paris, 1927), p. 67 (photograph). N. L. Britton and J. N. Rose, The 
Cactaceae (4 vols., Washington, 1922), III, 83-85. Cf. Rouhier, p. 133. 

‘ Hernandez, III, 70. 

’ Lumholtz, II, 132-135. 

6 Elsie Clews Parsons, Taos Pueblo (General Series in Anthropology, No. 2, 1936), p. 63. 
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peyote grows, the underground funnel-shaped taproot of the otherwise 
succulent plant is covered with woody scales which form a rigid shell. 

All this chlorophyll-region [the portion above the ground] is tumid, plump and fleshy, 
firm and elastic to the touch, when, after the season of heavy rains, the plant is replete 
and vigorous. During the hot season it droops and shrivels, becomes soft, and has a 
dull and rumpled look. It retracts then into the rigid cylinder formed by the desic- 
cated corky desquamated part of the stem; the plant literally gives the impression 
of pulling its head into its neck. (M. Diguet has told me that the plant, at this time, 
buries itself in the soil, as though drawn, by the powerful forces of traction of its 
adventive radicles, at the base of the funnel which its taproot has bored.)? 


Incredible collation of legends and superstitions! Peyote “‘conceals itself in 
the ground,” say the naive Chichimeca (lest it harm humans, Hernandez 
the botanist piously interjects, with probable teleological untruth). Peyote 
arises from a depression in the earth, if one can believe the Huichol (like 
the footprints of a deer). Once a man saw a peyote forming a hole in the 
ground—strictly on the Taos’ say-so in one of their myths (‘“‘like a kiva”’), 
The Kiowa allege that peyote disappears into the ground (just like a mole, 
they put it). Other Plains tribes pretend that it is hard to find peyote in some 
seasons (the plants seem to crawl right down into the ground they claim), 
Two Frenchmen, on the other hand, state that under ecological conditions 
of reduced osmotic pressure, Lophophora williamsii is pulled by its adventive 
radicles (this is Science speaking) into the desiccated desquamated matrix 
of the taproot. Alas, what can a man believe? 

Without further ado I should like to record further Kiowa folklore, leaving 
the reader to make his own well advised judgments. If the ore I bring assays 
some implausibilities, it is charitable to recall that truth as it is available to 
us is seldom chemically pure. 


ETHNOBIOLOGY 


As befits a hunting people, the Kiowa have much information and misin- 
formation about animals. Buffalo have their own names, just like people. 
They also have their own chiefs, and in rutting time (about August) one can 
hear the big buffalo bulls talking; the Kiowa then in their camps say, ‘Stop 
the drums and be quite; don’t talk, and let the buffalo speak up.” Buffalo 
also have medicine men who doctor wounded buffalo with white clay paint; 
their “‘power”’ resides in a hair ball in their stomach. White Fox says there 
were sometimes herds consisting only of bulls, so that they must have men’s 
societies too. In the Kiowa calendar, the buffalo went south in akonte (around 
October) and returned in the ‘‘Buds-starting-out-moon”’ (March). 

The Kiowa names for buffalo parts show a reasonably well developed 
knowledge of anatomy: k¥dgs° (brains, eaten raw), o-’m (blood, drunk raw 
on the site of slaughter), mq‘Rén’ (nose gristle, a delicacy consumed raw 
on the spot), kah¥6d (lungs, boiled, fried or dried), é24’4\ (thymus), o's%’ 
(trachea), éode (gall bladder), téde (eye, sometimes eaten), é2"A\ton (kidney), 
ior (liver), ten (heart), sap (penis, never eaten), sa°po’ (bladder), RJ-man 
(testis, both sexes eat raw; no concept of strength involved), 9°bj (paunch, 


7 Alexander Rouhier, Monographie du Peyotl (Thesis, Paris, 1926), p. 25. 
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used to carry water), kéba (ribs), seta* (intestines, stuffed with meat and 
fat to make a kind of sausage), pé‘sen (spinal marrow), Dé-nBa (aorta, 
eaten raw like nose gristle), tenton (pericardium fat), to-nde (legbone marrow, 
eaten with brains), ankan (hooves, split and boiled with corn), ddte“m (head), 
iode’ (ear), fodgnGi (earhole, ?cartilage-tube), Gu-vnde (horn, made into a 
container for firemaking materials), Dom (clavicle), de-mki’ (flank), Gueda 
(ribs), mamRi-yago (hump), Go-mto‘m (backbone), Devkt (back sinew), 
patonde (hindquarters), s*ate’m (?pelvis, ?femur), to-m (tail), s¥e’paki 
(femur marrow), mdmdeto-mde (lower front legs), onRoiton (humerus), 
BaBado (belly), to-nde (hind legs), boiad (rump), toddte (kidney fat), Doh 
(?flank fat, ?lower flank), anDe‘Go (leg tendons), Bed’ 2h (paunch fat). Meat 
is called Gi, dried meat Gi-tap, and a gut sausage made about a yard long is 
called se"kg. 

Gall bladder contents are used to improve the voice, and as a sauce into 
which nose gristle and pieces of liver are dipped and eaten raw. A woman 
eats an aorta if she wishes her child to be a boy, and a piece of the ?pancreas 
for a girl. Men eat raw brains as an aphrodisiac. Perfume is made of beaver 
testes; and little boys are jokingly told to spank themselves with beaver tails 
that they may grow up to be big chiefs. 

The Kiowa believe that the dead man’s spirit, especially if he has been a 
medicine man, turns into an owl—a common belief in the Southwest and 
elsewhere—, and add that when an ow! is killed, its spirit turns into a cricket. 
(The concept in each case is the plaintive sound of mourned life; indeed, owls 
are malevolent and dangerous, and much used in “‘witching.”’) 

Thunder is a huge bird with a beak like an eagle, and lightning flashes 
when he opens his eyes; the thunder is his voice. But people feel safe from 
lightning when they have elkhorns or deerhorns in the tipi. A rainbow in the 
West, however, means bad news. 

The dirt from molehills is very poisonous, and produces a skin disease 
“like poison ivy.’”” Some men have the power of calling up the mole when a 
woman rejects their advances, and giving her a red nose; this is done by 
placing a black silk handkerchief on the ground and calling to ‘‘Grand- 
mother.’’ Mole power can also cure red noses. 

Wolf power is valuable in making prophecies as to the fate of a war party; 
in the tipi where such a prophecy is being made, however, one must use a 
stick to scratch one’s head, for should the hand be used all the hair would 
fall out and the individual would become bald. 

Mountain cat power is no good for doctoring, but one man who had it 
could jump clear to the top of the sun dance centerpole. Persons with this 
power should not be wakened suddenly, or they will attack like a wildcat. 

An angry porcupine, pi* (‘fire’), can make a “hill” with its back and shoot 
out quills just as arrows are shot from a bow, and these burn like coals of fire 
in the flesh. 

In spite of their horns, elk (Régui) long ago did not use to hook people. 
Instead, they chased people and killed them by biting with their long sharp 
teeth. Once, however, Sindi (the Kiowa trickster) caught one and ground 
down its teeth with a rock, so that now they are flat “‘like a beef’s.”” One 
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informant even told me that deer have no upper teeth. Nowadays when the 
Kiowa wish to indicate something very long ago, they say it happened in 
“the time when deer used to bite.” 

The mwniogu, (‘a waterdog’) “painted like people in the penitentiary,” 
which comes after a heavy rain, is very dangerous because of its sucking 
habits.* One night a Comanche woman who had just had a baby allowed one 
of these to crawl up and nurse at her breast, thinking that it was her child, 
and dozed off to sleep. But when she woke the next morning she found to her 
horror that it was not her baby, but a waterdog. The people tried to pull it 
off, but it had swallowed part of her breast. Finally they had to cut off her 
nipple to free her, and she died of this. The mwnifogu is nevertheless of some 
use: when a child’s legs have become cramped for whatever reason, it should 
be placed on a waterdog. This animal is so flexible and limber that it will 
communicate this virtue to the child’s stiffened legs. 

Prairie dogs, like buffalo, have a complete social organization similar to 
the Kiowas’, and are very valuable in the making of ‘love medicine” to 
compel a woman’s acquiescence. A snake-medicine man will pay as much as 
the value of a horse for a prairie dog ‘“‘chief.”” Such ‘‘chiefs’”’ have snake- 
medicine power, because the prairie dog and the snake are “‘friends’’ and live 
in the same burrow. 

As a matter of fact, among the Kiowa, snake-medicine men are second only 
in importance to buffalo-medicine men, and like them form a sort of profes- 
sional society.* Usually only men have snake-power, which they may trans- 
mit to their sons by blowing snakes into them and spewing paint on them, 
but two Kiowa women have gotten snake-power while mourning recent 
deaths. A taboo laid on snake-medicine men is that they may not eat “‘ba- 
loney,’”’ a favorite dish which the Kiowa made by stuffing a length of in- 
testine with jerked meat, peppers, etc. 

The Kiowa have a large number of beliefs about snakes. When a snake 
bites a person, it is believed to leave its fangs in the wound (much as a bee 
leaves its stinger); hence snake doctors have to suck these out. (Similarly, 
when spider bites are sucked, a bit of spider web which is causing the pain 
and swelling is usually removed.) Once a whipsnake (sdne’w' igi) went into a 
woman’s cunnus while she slept and had intercourse with her. The people 
tried to pull it out, but couldn’t, so she died. The husband of Spider Woman 
was a snake, and the legendary Old Lady Echo married a bullsnake.’® ‘‘Moun- 


8 Big green centipedes (tgwiB’od) are bad too, for they glue themselves to women’s arms at 
night as if they were sucking. 

* A young man who had snake power once performed before a gathering of some twenty 
people which Old Man Huntinghorse attended. He warned the audience as he started moving 
like a snake that no one should touch him. But when he was dancing it seemed to Old Man 
Horse that the man was falling on him, and as he was a large man Old Man Horse put out his 
hands to ward him off. Soon after touching him his arms began to feel numb and to swell up. 
He went to a peyote meeting and about midnight saw red clay on his hands where he had touched 
the snake doctor. He rubbed this off with a peyote fan and was finally cured, but the snake 
doctor died soon after. 

10 Old Lady Echo was a being whom medicine men could conjure out of the ground, first 
her feather, then her head, then all of her, at which she would dance. Old Lady foyt when a little 
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tain boomers” (ésetogudtdde) chase people and try to crawl around one’s leg 
and into the mouth." But this may possibly be a source of power, for snake- 
medicine men kept their source of power in their stomachs.” Blue racers 
sometimes wrap themselves around a man’s leg and whip him with their 
tails, like a quirt, according to Charley Apekaum. But even dead snakes are 





girl of seven saw her father do this; at the same gathering she saw medicine men vomit the 
snakes from their stomachs by suddenly breathing hard. No one could touch them but the 
owners. One snake of her father’s was human from the waist up, and a snake below the waist. 
The year of the ‘Cramps Sundance” many people got cramps because someone had conjured 
Old Lady Echo out of the ground only down to her waist. 

11 Charley Apekaum told a story of such a snake chasing a man. It crawled up his leg and 
tried to get in his nose. Failing, it worked itself into his mouth, at which he chewed its head off. 
Oral motifs are conspicuous in these stories. Incidentally, even the most preposterous folk 
belief has value as a psychiatric index, in the same manner as the content of a psychosis or of a 
dream. The case of Bert Crowlance is interesting. Suffering from a hernia, he wanted to dis- 
cover in a vision where he could find gold and diamonds in Oklahoma, and failing this, oil, 
whereby he might support his sizable family. In his first attempt his dead mother appeared to 
him and told him he had forgotten to bring his pipe, and that he should leave and come again, 
as there were many snakes at that place. (This man’s dreams are also of interest.) When I 
came back to the Kiowa the next year, Crowlance unfortunately had still remained unsuccessful 
in his quest. 

12 Other medicine men had small buffaloes, lizards, horned toads, etc. inside them. One had 
a knife and a sixshooter in him as well. Hwmi had two fish in him once, but he “didn’t get along 
with them,” and drank a lot of water finally and threw them up; he also had a spider in his 
stomach once, but it jumped out, though he can still cure spider bites. Snakes often came to 
him in dreams, and one time a spirit offered him ‘‘witch power’’ to destroy enemies by merely 
pointing a finger at them, if he would only swallow a snake. But he refused, wanting to live a 
long life;—witch power sometimes acts like a boomerang and destroys its user. Little Henry 
saw Tsodo doctor once, and four big rattlers bigger than his arm came out of her mouth. When 
she had finished doctoring, she called the snakes to her and touched them, whereupon they 
turned into a gold chain which she swallowed. White Buffalo had an encounter with a snake once 
which tried to climb into his mouth and go down into his stomach, but he was afraid and brushed 
it off, and hence never gained snake power. Lone Bear, a present day medicine man and wde 
(institutionalized “favorite child”), says he has dreamed several times of snakes all around him 
which remained there even after he awoke. Once on a vision quest a large rattlesnake came to- 
ward him, sticking out its tongue as it came. When quite close, it opened its mouth wide and 
thousands of moths fluttered out, swarming all over Lone Bear, and when the snake inhaled 
they went back into its mouth. Then the snake opened its mouth still wider as if to swallow 
him, but he twisted away in fear, and the vision disappeared. His quest for power was a failure. 
As an wde and fanatic anti-peyote ‘Son of the Sun,’’ Lone Bear was one of the conservative 
“haves” in Kiowa society. One is tempted to suggest that his fantasies indicate fear of counter- 
aggression, but they are clearly overdetermined (for one thing, his father was a wealthy chief). 
Furthermore, in Kiowa culture, snake power is tricky and dangerous. Old Lady foyi’s father, 
for example, transferred snake power to his wife, the informant’s mother, with the understand- 
ing that ultimately it was to go to his daughter. He painted the woman up, yellow all over her 
face, with two red streaks of unequal length down from each temple, a band of red paint from 
ear to ear across the chin, and a red band under the chin; a black dot was over her eye. Then he 
blew red paint into her mouth and afterward blew his snake into her. When it came time to 
transfer the power to Old Lady foyi, she was not afraid to swallow the paint spit up by her 
mother, but feared that her father’s snake would eat her stomach out. She was afraid she “‘might 
not live long;—snake doctors don’t seem to live to be very old.”’ So her father’s pouch was buried 
with her mother when she died. The last person with a snake inside him was ToguNa‘de, a fact 
indicated by his name. 
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dangerous too." Snake fangs are used in ‘‘witching,”’ it is said.“ Snake doctor- 
ing consists in rolling the center braid of the hair, brought around the left 
side of the neck, in the smoke of a sweet grass, wson, placed on hot coals. 
Next, the patient is brushed with an eagle plume to concentrate the poison 
in one spot, whence the doctor removes it by sucking four times. Snake doc- 
tors are painted red on the face, white on the lips, with a black dot symbolizing 
the snake’s hole over the left eye; they also swallow yellow paint. Individuals 
fairly often refuse proffered snake power, out of fear of its dangers. When 
snakes are killed they are taken a quarter mile away from camp and laid out 
with offerings of red and yellow paint; Old Lady Echo, whose husband had 
been a bullsnake, told doctors to do this. 

The Kiowa sometimes had as pets young coons, coyote cubs or wild cats 
which they kept tied up. Young eagles were not caged but tethered by one 
leg and fed grasshoppers and meat. Their tail feathers were pulled out two 
or three times, after which they were set free, for it was thought wrong to 
keep them after they had grown up. But there is no very conspicuous humani- 
tarianism about Kiowa treatment of animals in general: children throw pup- 
pies around with abandon, or swing kittens by the tail. Horses are sometimes 
castrated for misdeeds, and sometimes boys braided buffalo intestines or tied 
bones around a horse’s neck “‘to humiliate it.” Boys torment old and worth- 


18 As a young man, Red Otter was walking along barefooted once in some weeds while going 
for the horses, when he accidentally stepped on some bleached snakes bones before he could 
avoid it. He was much frightened, and the next day his legs were paralyzed. Kiowa Charley, a 
snake-medicine man, came with others to doctor him, but doubted that he could be cured. 
Finally they suggested he seek a cure in a vision. So he was helped onto a horse and he rode into 
the mountains near Medicine Park. The second day many snakes came to him in a vision and 
said, ‘‘This sickness is very hard to cure because the snake you stepped on was already dead.” 
The third day a great hail storm came up, but a voice told him to stick it out to the last day 
when a vision would be vouchsafed him. The wind almost blew his buffalo robe away, he was so 
weak, but he remained. Many snakes and lizards gathered around him on the fourth day; by 
then he was so weak he could “hear the whispers of people in camp praying”’ for him. Suddenly 
a great voice spoke and all the snakes and lizards made a great commotion; the ground became 
red from the shadow of a great bird, and they all scattered away. Then a snakelike object about 
two feet long with a head at each end came kiting down like a falling leaf. It hit him gently on 
the legs, and he felt something pulling and drawing. His lower body became icy cold, and a 
voice spoke, telling him, “You are cured.” 

4 Once a great chief with aRwnde (?swallow) power had a beautiful wife whom he suspected 
of infidelity with seven brothers. He discovered this by smelling the water she brought back 
from the spring, and knew that she had given them to drink (both offering and asking for a drink 
in such circumstances symbolizes sexual solicitation among the Kiowa). Then, using “worm 
power,”’ the chief bested the powers of all but one of the brothers and killed them. The remaining 
brother went out to seek power. He followed a beckoning from the top of the next hill, but when 
he had climbed it, the power motioned from the next hill. Finally, by following these signals, 
he came to a cave which a great voice instructed him to enter. There he was given a snake fang 
and medicine power to overcome the murderer of his six brothers. On returning home, he was 
invited to smoke with the chief. He went, but when he sat down, placed the fang between the 
chief and the fire on the ground. When the chief reached out for a coal to light his smoke, he 
scratched his hand on the fang. Finally, despite exerting all his worm and akwnde power with 
which he had killed the man’s brothers, the chief’s arm swelled up and he died. (In the hierarchy 
of powers, a bird eats worms, but a snake eats birds; hence snake power would be supreme in a 
contest like this.) 
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less horses too: once a boys’ gang cut off an old stud’s tail and tied it around 
his neck like a beard. A boy was killed in such play once. A curious privilege 
of the polgyi, or ‘Rabbits’ (the society of the youngest boys), during the 
sun dance period, was to shoot down all dogs in camp. This may have been 
a play parody of the older men’s societies and their war activities; but in 
olden times, it is said, the Kiowa used to eat dogs. 


FOLK PHYSIOLOGY 


The Kiowa have a number of interesting physiological beliefs. It is said, 
for example, that the blood first sucked from a wound is red, but it gradually 
becomes pinker until it is finally colorless and the bleeding stops. 

The theory of pregnancy seems to fit observed facts more closely, how- 
ever. Pregnancy (i'botwga, ‘child-stomach-forming’) ensues when coitus 
repeated frequently enough supplies adequate semen to form a plug and 
stop the menstrual flow. The foetus develops from the clot of menstrual 
blood and semen, the head first, then the arms, legs and body. 

One informant thought perhaps the life principle was fire or wind, ‘‘be- 
cause when we are alive we are warm and breathe air, and when we die, both 
leave,’’ that is, we become cold and cease breathing.“ He thought fire was 
male because when a man makes a fire, ‘‘part of the fire in a man comes out 
in the spark”’ (either with flint and steel or the firedrill), and fire and heat 
are similarly involved in copulation. But the woman controls the sex of the 
child, by eating a buffalo aorta to make a boy and a piece of the ?pancreas 
to make a girl. Correctly or not, the Kiowa hold a curious belief about the 
proportion of the sexes born. They say, ‘‘The Kiowa are like cows—they 
have more heifers than bulls.” 

The Kiowa have an etiological myth to explain the hollow of the buttock. 
Men have been formed this way ever since Spider Woman cut a piece of 
flesh from the side of her thigh to make sinew for a hoop to give the Twin 
Heroes as a toy. 


* FOLK ANTHROPOLOGY 


This native science, tracing as it does the tribal acquaintances of the people 
concerned, is a useful clue to the group’s own provenience. As is often the 
case, some of these names were opprobrious. The Kiowa Apache, who have 
been associated with the Kiowa as far back as the memory of either goes, 
come in for the name se‘mdt, or ‘thieves,’ and the Comanche, before they 
became federated with them in historic times, k¥a‘Gu, or ‘enemy,’ as well as 
sé'neRi, ‘snake people.’ 

The Kiowa names for the Whites are by no means flattering. One term 
is Be*\paki, literally ‘lip-fur men,’ and others are se‘paGoB’i, ‘snot-hair 


5 In the Kiowa legend of the making of the whirlwind horse (see E. C. Parsons, Kiowa 
Tales (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, No. 22, 1929) the creature does not come to 
life until fire has been added as an ingredient. 

16 The Word Be*A- means indifferently ‘lip’ or ‘prepuce,’ hence the term may be also rendered 
“hairy-foreskinned men.” James Mooney, in Kiowa Vocabulary (Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy, 17th Annual Report), be’ddlpago and ta‘ka’-i; and Harrington, Kiowa Vocabulary (Bureau 
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men,’ and zé\pakt, ‘anal-hair men.’ Other terms are Dwkw, or Gé-no, ‘mule’ 
or ‘jackass ears,’ from the prominence of these members with the White 


haircut. 


Names for other tribes are, however, largely descriptive: 


Caddo masép ‘pierced noses’ 
Wichita 16-Gu ‘tattoed faces people’ 
Wichita e' Bunda ‘pumpkin plaiters’ 
Cheyenne lw'sep ‘pierced ears’ 

Arapaho wnsepihe ‘untied shoes’ 

Pawnee Gtiek¥GGo ‘coyote, wolf people’— 


(because they used to steal so many horses) 


Osage adlwpatw ‘roached hair people’ 

Ponca twt6rbeeda ‘big earrings’ 

Oto éRopika ‘tree-roached hair people’ 

Crow GwiGiGo ‘crow people’ 

Sioux Godp’G ki ‘bead necklace people’ 

Navaho ké-te’da ‘white paint people 

Blackfoot toenkoenGa ‘black feet people’ 

“Flathead’’!” tonko‘haGo ‘head-flat people’ 

Apache RabaDo ‘knife whetters’ 

Comanche!® a‘Rk¥GGo ‘stick throwers’ 

Ute teDi (an old name, meaning unknown) 
?Taos Dé‘Guka ‘all good shooters’ (Pueblo group) 
?White Mt. Apache Dokwnsend’ ‘turned up moccasins’ 

?Zuni ze bikinhi*Ga ‘long arrows’ 


Intermarriage with other tribes appears not to have been very extensive, for 
a man lost status by this act. Sometimes the Kiowa used captive women sex- 
ually, but killed them before returning home from the war party. Captive 
boys, however, if adopted, are half expected to achieve exceptional positions 
in the tribe. They could rise to be chiefs, and a captive named mwkj even 
became owner of the faime or sun dance medicine. Some mixed bloods were 
not so fortunate: Lone Bear, for instance, one-sixteenth White, was for a 
long time called ‘Poor Little White Boy”’ by his fullblood relatives, and the 
children at school teased him so much that he had to be put in the girls’ 
dormitory. 


Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina 





of American Ethnology, Bulletin No. 84, 1928). The Kiowa depilate eyebrows and beard, but 
normally have little body hair. The favorite Sindi story of all is one in which the trickster cozens 
a White man out of his horse, weapons, and clothes, and leaves him standing naked on the 
prairie. Crowlance with obvious pleasure told of his grandfather's seeing a fight to the death 
between a buffalo- and a “‘cow-’’bull, in which the buffalo disemboweled the bull. 

17 Not the Salishan Flatheads. 

18 Only a part of the Comanche tribe is thus designated. 
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THE COLLECTION OF FOLK MUSIC 
IN THE OZARKS 


By VANCE RANDOLPH and FRANCES EM BERSON 


A good deal of time and energy has been expended by folk song hunters 
in the Ozark Mountains—the highlands of southern Missouri, northern 
Arkansas, and eastern Oklahoma. But no attempt has been made, up till 
now, to write out a chronological account of their activities. In this paper we 
undertake the task. It seems a good idea to do the job at once, while most of 
of the collectors who have worked in this region are still alive and known to 
us personally. 

Even before the War Between the States there were probably a few 
scrapbooks of ‘‘song-ballets’’ in Missouri and Arkansas. We have heard 
stories of singers who made such collections in the 1880’s and 18g90’s. But it 
was H. M. Belden, Professor of English at the University of Missouri, who 
began the serious study of folk song in the Ozarks. Dr. Belden was collecting 
old songs as early as 1903, and he organized the Missouri Folk-Lore Society 
in 1906. Miss Alicia Owen, of St. Joseph, Missouri, was perhaps the leading 
spirit in this organization, but Miss Goldie Hamilton, a teacher at West 
Plains, Missouri, contributed the largest single group of songs to the Society’s 
collection. 

In 1907 Belden published A Partial List of Song-Ballads and Other Popular 
Poetry Known in Missouri (Columbia, Mo., Aug., 1907; 6 pp., 76 items), 
with scraps and samples of various ballads, to stimulate collecting and 
show the kind of songs that were wanted. A second edition of this pamphlet 
was issued in June, 1910 (11 pp., 145 items). Belden’s students collected many 
texts, but few tunes. During this period, Dr. Belden published the following 
papers, with examples of the material: ‘‘The Study of Folk-Song in America,” 
Modern Philology, 2 (1905), 573-579; ‘‘Ranordine, Rinordine, Rinor,” 
JAFL, 18 (1905), 322; ‘““Old-Country Ballads in Missouri, I,’’ JAFL, 19 
(1906), 231-240; “‘Old-Country Ballads in Missouri, II,” ibid., 281-299; 
“Folk-Song in Missouri—Bedroom Window,” Archiv fiir das Studium 
der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 119 (1917), 430-431; ‘‘Old-Country 
Ballads in Missouri—Geordie,”” JAFL, 20 (1907), 319-320; ‘‘Popular 
Song in Missouri—The Returned Lover,’’ Archiv fiir das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 120 (1908), 62-71; ‘“Three Old Ballads 
from Missouri,’’ JA FL, 23 (1910), 429-431; “‘Balladry in Missouri,” JA FL, 
25 (1912), I-23. 

To the above list should be added two papers by the late George Lyman 
Kittredge, of Harvard University, since they include some of Belden’s Mis- 
souri texts: “‘Five Old-Country Ballads,’’ JAFL, 25 (1912), 171-177; “‘Bal- 
lads and Songs,’’ JA FL, 30 (1917), 283-369. ‘‘Professor Belden has not only 
given free access to his store of texts,’’ wrote Dr. Kittredge, ‘‘but has fortu- 
nately been at hand for consultation.”” These two papers contain twenty-six 
songs from Belden’s collection. 

Professor Belden deposited carbons of most of the Missouri material in the 
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Harvard Library, where he worked with Phillips Barry and Kittredge in 
1916-1917. The Missouri Folk-Lore Society did practically no collecting 
after 1917, and no meetings have been held since 1920. For a brief history of 
the Missouri Folk-Lore Society see JAFL, 56 (1943), 176. This 1s the only 
organization which collected any considerable number of folk songs in the 
Ozark region. There has never been a local branch of the American Folklore 
Society in Arkansas, and the now defunct Oklahoma Folklore Society was not 
conspicuously successful in this field. Dr. B. A. Botkin (JAFL, 56 [1943], 
180) says that “Ethel Perry Moore has been collecting ballads in Oklahoma 
for some fifteen years,’’ but we have been unable to locate Ethel Perry 
Moore, or to learn the present whereabouts of her collection. 

It was not until 1940 that Belden published his monumental Ballads and 
Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society (Vol. XV, No. 1, University 
of Missouri Studies, Columbia, Missouri, 1940). It contains 284 titles, 
including 610 texts, and 70 tunes. Some 211 of these songs are from the 
Missouri Ozarks, while twenty-five more were collected across the border in 
Arkansas. Belden did not print any play-party songs, because the best of the 
Missouri material had already been published by two of his students, Miss 
Goldie Hamilton (‘‘The Play-Party in Northeast Missouri,’’ JAFL, 27 
[1914], 289-303) and Mrs. L. D. Ames (‘‘The Missouri Play-Party,”’ JA FL, 
24 [1911], 295-318). Mrs. Ames’ paper contains thirty-seven texts and twenty- 
nine tunes from Boone and Audrain counties. 

Mr. Charles van Ravenswaay, Director the Missouri Historical Society, 
collected the texts of some two hundred folk songs in the Bonneville and 
Fayette area of central Missouri, about 1935. This collection has not been 
published, but the manuscript is filed in the Jefferson Memorial Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Miss Margaret Owen and Mrs. Hartley G. Banks, sisters, of Columbia, 
Missouri, have a manuscript collection of twenty ballad texts from their 
father, Mr. Walter E. Owen, who was born in 1861 and lived in Clinton, 
Henry county, Missouri. He had the songs from his father, Mr. B. L. Owen, 
who came from North Carolina to Missouri, where he settled near Lexington 
about 1820. The Owen manuscript is kept in Mrs. Banks’ house in Columbia. 

Another local collection is that of Manerva Carolyn Shepherd, of Osceola, 
Missouri. Mrs. Shepherd’s father, who came to Missouri from Tennessee 
during the War Between the States, was a fiddler and a singer of old ballads. 
Manerva Carolyn learned many of his songs. She has manuscript copies of 
about fifty texts, and knows all the tunes by heart. Mrs. Shepherd is now 
(Nov. 4, 1946) teaching the ballads to her sons, and the boys are going to 
make phonograph recordings. 

Mr. Luther Parker, of Santa Cruz, California, has written down the words 
of twenty-five old songs which he learned from his mother, Mary Ellen Rees 
Parker, about 1889. Mr. Parker was born in Madison county, Missouri 
in 1872. His parents and grandparents were natives of the Ozark country, 
and there were many ballad singers in the family. Mr. Parker knows all the 
tunes, but when we last heard from him (July 7, 1946) he had been unable to 
get the music transcribed to his satisfaction. 
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The History of Lawrence, Jackson, Independence and Stone Counties, 
Arkansas, by Sallie Walker Stockard (Little Rock, Ark.: Arkansas Democrat 
Co., 1904), is a fascinating book, long out of print and difficult to obtain. 
Chapter VI (pp. 78-94) is entitled ‘“‘Folk Songs of Arkansas,’’ and contains 
thirty-three texts, though some of them are mere fragments. A few other old 
songs are mentioned but not quoted. Stockard listed no Child ballads, but 
set down thirteen Civil War items, eight game songs, and two pieces dealing 
with the disadvantages of intemperance. The others are mostly comic or 
sentimental songs. 

John Robert Moore, formerly an instructor in English at Washington 
University, St. Louis, printed a text of Child 218 from the Ozarks, under 
the title ‘‘A Missouri Variant of the False Lover Won Back,” (JAFL, 34 
[1921], 395-397), which seems to be the only report of Child 218 ever made 
from America. Belden (Ballads and Songs, 1940, p. 78) reprinted Moore’s 
text. Apparently there is some error in Moore’s headnote; in 1942, Vance 
Randolph, hoping to record the tune, interviewed the student from whom 
Moore says he obtained the text. But the lady declared that she did not give 
Moore this item, and had never heard such a song in her life. 

Rose Wilder Lane, Missouri novelist, has given the texts of Ozark songs in 
several of her books, notably Hill-Billy (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1926), which contains nine folk songs, and Cindy (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1928), which contains thirteen texts. Mrs. Lane tells us that she 
obtained this material by advertising for singers of old songs in a Mansfield, 
Missouri, newspaper, and that she recorded the words exactly as they were 
sung by her informants. 

Carl Sandburg visited the Ozark country several times, and set down the 
texts and tunes of many songs, in the early 1920’s. But he prints only 
six pieces with Ozarkian references in his American Songhag (New York, 
1927, PP. 114, 273, 310, 377, 459, and 472). 

Miss Lilith Shell, in a feature entitled ‘‘Folk Songs, Mountain Entertain- 
ment”’ (Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, March 11, 1928, p. 16) prints texts 
or partial texts of twelve old songs from the Ozarks, with some interesting 
comment. This piece was reprinted in Ozark Life (Kingston, Arkansas, Oct., 
1929, p. 14), and part of it is reproduced in Fred W. Allsopp’s Folklore of 
Romantic Arkansas (New York: Grolier Society, 1931, II, 200-206). 

Otto Ernest Rayburn, Eureka Springs, Arkansas, included many folk song 
texts in Ozark Life (Kingston, Arkansas, 1925-1930), Arcadian Magazine 
(Eminence, Missouri, 1931-1932), and Arcadian Life (Caddo Gap, Arkansas, 
1933-1941). These were monthly magazines which Rayburn edited and 
published himself. The files of all three periodicals, in Mr. Rayburn’s office, 
show 112 texts, but several copies of Ozark Life are missing. There are 
scattered folk songs also in the weekly articles which Rayburn contributed to 
the Tulsa Tribune (Tulsa, Oklahoma, 1930-1931) and the Arkansas Gazette 
(Little Rock, 1930-1931); but many of these had already appeared in the 
three magazines mentioned above. Rayburn reprinted nineteen texts, nine of 
them game songs, in his book Ozark Country (New York: Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce, 1941). Since 1943 he has edited the quarterly Ozark Guide, now in its 
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third volume; in this magazine ten folk song fragments have appeared to 
date, plus nineteen stanzas of children’s songs reprinted from Ray Wood's 
Mother Goose in the Ozarks (Raywood, Texas, 1938). 

Mr. W.H. Strong, a native Ozarker who was employed in the post office 
at Kansas City, Missouri, for many years, wrote a series of articles on folk 
songs for Rayburn’s Ozark Life, beginning in Vol.5, No. 2, July, 1927, and 
concluding with Vol. 7, No. 3-4, Aug.—Sept., 1928. From the readers of this 
magazine Strong hoped to collect material for a big book of old-time songs, 
such as he had heard in his youth. He did succeed in assembling a large 
pile of manuscript texts. Strong died some years ago, and his widow moved 
to Barnett, Missouri. Letters addressed to her remain unanswered, and we 
have been unable to find out what became of the Strong collection. 

Vance Randolph conducted a weekly column “The Songs Grandfather 
Sang”’ in the Pineville, Missouri, Democrat from Feb. 19, 1927 to May 6, 
1927, printing eleven text, no tunes. He contributed a paper ‘The Ozark 
Play-Party” to JAFL, 42 (1929), 201-233, with the words and music of 
twenty-nine game songs. Next Randolph served as editor of a ‘‘Folksong 
Department” in Rayburn’s Ozark Life (Kingston, Arkansas) from December, 
1929, to September, 1930, printing about fifty texts but no music; it was in 
this column that the songs of Mrs. Emma L. Dusenbury, Mena, Arkansas, 
who became quite well known to folklorists later on, were first published 
(May, 1930, pp. 11-12). The following year came Randolph’s book The 
Ozarks (New York: Vanguard Press, 1931), with some forty texts and tunes, 
including much of the play-party material previously published in the 
Journal of American Folklore. Another book, Ozark Mountain Folks, published 
in 1932 (New York: Vanguard Press), contains the words and music of 
sixteen songs, mostly Child ballads. Between August 1941 and February 
1943 Randolph made 876 phonograph recordings in southern Missouri and 
northern Arkansas for the Archive of American Folk Song, Library of 
Congress, under the direction of Alan Lomax. About 170 of these items were 
fiddle tunes or banjo pieces; the rest were songs. These are the latest record- 
ings from the Ozarks to be acquired by the Library of Congress, according 
to Duncan Emrich (letter, Apr. 2, 1946), the present Director of the Archive. 
Randolph’s Ozark Folksongs, the product of twenty-five years of collecting, 
is being published in four volumes by the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. Volume I was issued in December, 1946, and the other 
three volumes will appear in 1947 and 1948. This collection contains 1,682 
texts and 828 tunes. 

Folklore of Romantic Arkansas (New York: Grolier Society, 1931, 2 vols.) 
is a hodgepodge of clippings and newspaper anecdotes assembled by Fred W. 
Allsopp, for many years business manager of a daily paper in Little Rock. 
Some of the pieces which Allsopp calls folk songs are simply bad newspaper 
verse, often with the name and address of the author attached. There are 
no tunes in the book, but in volume II one finds thirty-seven folk song texts, 
many of them mere fragments. Nine of the longer items are reprinted from 
Otto Ernest Rayburn’s Ozark Life, and seven are taken from Lilith Shell’s 
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story in the Arkansas Gazette (March 11, 1928, p. 6), which is mentioned else- 
where in this article. 

Wayman Hogue’s Back Yonder (New York, 1932) is perhaps the best non- 
fictional book ever written about the Ozark country; but there are not many 
folk songs in it. Hogue prints a few fragments of old hymns, two good play- 
party songs, the ‘Arkansas Traveler’ dialogue without any tune, and lets 
it go at that. 

In the early 1930’s Dr. Clement L. Benson, Professor of History at the 
University of Arkansas, was collecting folk song texts from his students. When 
Benson died, Jan. 4, 1934, it appears that his collection was turned over to 
the Department of English. Dr. George E. Hastings, head of this department, 
showed us a pile of the Benson material in January 1942, but there was not 
much of value in it. Professor Hastings had gathered a few old songs himself, 
but he was studying the five-string banjo at the time, and his chief interest 
was in backwoods dance music. 

The ‘Hillbilly Heartbeais” page, edited by Mrs. May Kennedy McCord, 
ran weekly in the Springfield, Missouri, Leader- News (1932-1938) and thrice- 
weekly in the Springfield, Missouri, News (1938-1942). This department 
contained a great deal of miscellaneous folklore material, with occasional 
snatches of old ballads and humorous songs. In most cases the text was ac- 
companied by the name and address of the person who sent it in. 

Miss Lucile Morris conducted a weekly feature entitled ‘“The Old Songs’”’ 
in the Sunday News and Leader, Springfield, Missouri, from Aug. 26, 1934 
to March 3, 1935. The files show 102 Ozark texts, and about twenty scattered 
verses and fragments. The material was contributed by readers, and pub- 
lished with their names attached. 

Mr. C. V. Wheat published a column called ‘‘Songs and Ballads of Yester 
Years” in the Weekly Advertiser, Aurora, Missouri. It began Dec. 19, 1934 
and continued until Apr. 30, 1942, shortly before Mr. Wheat’s death. Wheat 
printed 1,651 texts altogether, but there was a certain amount of duplication 
and repetition. The Advertiser file contains a lot of valuable material, and is 
more important than any of the other newspaper columns in the Ozarks, so 
far as folk songs are concerned. 

Charles Morrow Wilson, in Backwoods America (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934, 
pp. 72-100) presents twelve texts from the Arkansas Ozarks. Although 
Wilson was born and reared in Fayetteville, Arkansas, many of the best 
songs in this book appear to have been collected in the Appalachians. 

Mrs. Geraldine B. Parker of St. Louis, working with the CWS recreational 
division and later as head of the WPA Missouri Writers’ Project, in 1933- 
1937, did much to stimulate the collection of old songs in Missour1. Most 
of Mrs. Parker’s people wrote down the texts only, and made no attempt to 
record tunes. But one of them, Mr. Lloyd Schupbach of Chadwick, Missouri, 
took down some tunes in Christian county, mostly from singers located by 
Miss Ruth Day of Sparta, Missouri. And another of Mrs. Parker’s assistants, 
Miss Emma Galbraith of Springfield, Missouri, collected 208 songs in Greene 
county. Having no recording machine, she transcribed the tunes of these 
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pieces herself, with some help from other local musicians. In June, 1946, 
Miss Galbraith assured us that she was still in possession of a complete copy 
of this collection at her home in Springfield. 

Copies of the folklore material collected by the CWS, WPA and other 
government agencies were supposedly turned over to the Library of Congress, 
Duncan Emrich, Director of the Archive of American Folk Song, Library of 
Congress, writes us (May 13, 1946) that the stuff is stored in locked filing 
cases and “‘is not yet available for general use. It is my understanding,” he 
adds, ‘‘that each state kept a copy of its own material.”” Except for the Gal- 
braith collection noted above, we have been unable to locate any of the WPA 
folklore material in Missouri. The state guidebook Missouri, a Guide to the 
“Show Me’’ State (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1941) was compiled 
by the Writers’ Project and copyrighted by the Missouri State Highway 
Department, but it contains only five partial texts of Missouri folk songs, and 
no tunes at all. 

Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, founder and director of the National Folk 
Festival, started the whole thing in the backwoods of Missouri and Arkansas. 
“In the Ozarks,” says the Reader’s Digest (May, 1939, p. 40) ‘‘Gertrude Knott 
directed and staged eighteen little festivals which she used as laboratories to 
perfect her plans. About 400 persons took part, and from these she chose 
sixty-five of the best to come to St. Louis.’’ Such preliminary festivals were 
held in Eureka Spriags, Arkansas, Aurora, West Plains, Rolla, Joplin, and 
Springfield, Missouri, and in several other Ozark towns during March and 
April, 1934. Miss Knott tells us that many of the Missouri festivals were pro- 
duced in collaboration with Mrs. Geraldine B. Parker, who was assisted by 
Mrs. May Kennedy McCord and other local enthusiasts. There were good 
singers and fiddlers and banjo-pickers at every one of these affairs. The 
Ozark country was well represented at the First National Folk Festival, St. 
Louis, Missouri, in May, 1934. Miss Knott told reporters at the time that she 
had arranged to have the best songs and fiddle tunes recorded phonograph- 
ically. But whether this was done, or what became of the recordings, we have 
been unable to learn. 

After Miss Knott’s first success, the whole region was quite enthusiastic 
about folk festivals for awhile. Mrs. Geraldine Parker directed a four-day 
“Ozark Festival’ at Rolla, Missouri, June 24-27, 1937, which was really a 
historical pageant rather than a presentation of folk music and folk dancing in 
the Knott tradition. There were many smaller folklore gatherings. We 
attended a very good one as recently as August 20, 1941, at Mitchell Cave 
near Blanchard Springs, Stone County, Arkansas. The “Stone County 
Folkways Festival” had no connection with Miss Knott’s national organiza- 
tion, but was directed by Miss Anne Gilbert, a home demonstration agent 
from the Extension Service of the University of Arkansas. There were ballad 
singers and dancers and banjo-pickers and hog-callers galore. One very fine 
fiddler brought along another musician to ‘‘beat out the second”’ with knitting 
needles on the strings. This program lasted only one day; but it was very well 
managed—much better than some other festivals staged by larger com- 
munities, 
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Mr. Paul Holland, Springfield, Missouri, was the head of an engraving, 
and lithographing company. He knew many old songs, some of which he 
consistently refused to have recorded by the professional ballad hunters. In 
carefully chosen company, Mr. Holland sang his prize ‘family ballad’”’— 
Child 250, which he called ‘Andrew Bardeen” and imagined as being un- 
known outside the Holland clan. He would not allow collectors to write 
down either the words or the tune of this piece. He said once, in 1939,that he 
was planning to publish a large folk song book of his own. We have failed to 
find anybody who has ever seen Mr. Holland’s manuscript. 

Another Springfield singer was Mr. Ben Rice, who ran a little grocery for 
many years, and had a large repertory of good songs. His son David, an elec- 
trician, intended at one time to publish a book of his father’s ballads, con- 
sidering that he could write the music himself, ‘‘good enough for all practical 
purposes.”’ Both Ben and David Rice attended several of Miss Knott’s fes- 
tivals, and allowed Mrs. Sidney Robertson to make phonograph records of 
their best pieces for the Library of Congress. It is said that David Rice, in 
1937 or 1938, had a sizable manuscript collection, with many tunes pasted into 
it. But we have not seen the Rice manuscript, and have been unable to get any 
definite information about it. 

Mr. Lynn E. Hummel, teacher of music 1n the public schools of Monett, 
Missouri, wrote a master’s thesis entitled Ozark Folk-Songs for the Music De- 
partment of the University of Missouri in 1936. He gives the words and 
music of 116 songs. Hummel’s interest is in tunes rather than texts. This 
thesis has not been printed, but there is a typescript in the University 
Library at Columbia, Missouri. 

Frances M. Barbour published a study of four folk songs, all from the 
Ozark country, in an article entitled ‘Some Fusions in Missouri Ballads,”’ 
JAFL, 49 (1936) 207-214. 

In “The Play-Party in Oklahoma” (Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society, Vol. 7, 1928, pp. 7-24) B. A. Botkin, then a professor of English 
at the University of Oklahoma, printed fourteen texts and mentioned some 
twenty others. But he did not indicate in what part of the state the items were 
collected. As a result we do not know which songs came from the Ozark 
country along the eastern border. Dr. Botkin’s splendid book American Play- 
Party Song (Lincoln, Neb., 1937) contains about forty texts from the 
Ozarks. 

John A. Lomax and Ruby T. Lomax did a lot of collecting in Arkansas 
for the Archive of American Folk Song, and John A. Lomax writes us (April 
4, 1946) that he ‘“‘made about 300 records’’ in the state. But it appears that 
much of his work was done with Negro convicts, not among white hillfolk 
in the Ozarks. In 1936 Mr. Lomax came to Little Rock at the invitation of 
Laurence Powell, then conductor of the Little Rock Symphony Orchestra. 
Powell and Lomax went over to Mena and recorded seventy-eight songs from 
the lips of Mrs. Emma L. Dusenbury; two songs and three recordings of the 
calling of farm animals were from Mrs. Dusenbury’s daughter, Ory. So far 
as we can learn, these are the first phonograph records of folk music from 
white hill people in Arkansas to reach the Archive of American Folk Song. 
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Four of Mrs. Dusenbury’s songs were transcribed from the Lomax-Powell 
recordings by Ruth Crawford Seeger, and appear in Our Singing Country, 
by John A. and Alan Lomax, published in 1941. 

Late in 1936, Mrs. Sidney Robertson came to the Ozarks, recording folk 
music for the Special Skills Division of the FSA. She made records of more 
than roo sonys in southern Missouri, mostly in Springfield and Willow 
Springs. Her singers in Springfield included the Denoon family, Ben and 
David Rice, May Kennedy McCord, Clyde Wilson, Mrs. Cassie Ackers, 
Paul Holland, and others. The Gold Rush Song Book (San Francisco: Colt 
Press, 1940), by Eleanora Black and Sidney Robertson, contains a “Joe 
Bowers” tune which Mrs. Robertson obtained in December, 1936, from Mr. 
Ben Strong at Cassville, Missouri. In May, 1937, at the Fourth National 
Folk Festival in Chicago, Mrs. Robertson made a few more records from the 
singing of Ozarkers who appeared at the festival. Chief among these was 
Mrs. Cinerella Kinnaird, of Willow Springs, Missouri, who got up one 
morning at five o’clock and sang eighteen old-time songs. In 1937 also Mrs 
Robertson collected some folk songs in Arkansas, most of them at Little 
Rock and at Mena. About ten miles from Mena she located Mrs. Emma L. 
Dusenbury, and paid her day wages to continue the series of recordings 
begun by Powell and Lomax in 1936. Mrs. Dusenbury took her job seriously 
and insisted on working a full eight-hour day; Mrs. Robertson had to take 
the old lady into Mena for the sake of the electric current necessary to the 
recording machine, and get her back home in time to milk the cow at 4:30 
P.M. Despite these difficulties, they recorded forty-four more of Mrs. Dusen- 
bury’s songs. Mrs. Robertson also picked up fourteen Ozark fiddle tunes; and 
all of her recordings are now filed in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Lee Hays, a native of Little Rock, spent the years 1937-1940 at Com- 
monwealth College, near Mena, Arkansas. He collected a lot of old songs, 
more than 100 being written down from the singing of Mrs. Emma Dusen- 
bury. Mr. Hays and Mrs. Dusenbury are cousins, and perhaps he had a slight 
edge on the other collectors. This material was kept in the Commonwealth 
College Library, and disappeared when the school was closed by the local 
authorities in 1941. Former students say that the song collection fell into the 
hands of one L. D. Summers, a village preacher, who used it to kindle fires 
in his kitchen stove. Hays is now associated with the National Archive of 
People’s Songs, Inc., at 130 West 42nd Street, New York. This organization 
is chiefly interested in songs about labor unions and the class struggle, but 
they have many manuscript items from Commonwealth days. In April, 1946, 
the People’s Songs file contained about 1,500 pieces. Mr. Hays says that nearly 
200 of these were collected in the Ozarks, or carry Missouri and Arkansas 
references. 

Mr. Hays tells us that Agnes Cunningham, now Mrs. Gordon Friesen of 
New York, was connected with Commonwealth College in the 1930’s, and 
had a manuscript collection of hillbilly songs, many of them from Mrs. 
Dusenbury. Professor Waldemar Hille, who spent some time at Common- 
wealth, made several phonograph recordings of his interviews with Mrs. 
Dusenbury, and these records included some of her best songs. We have been 
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ynable to locate Professor Hille, or to learn what became of his material. Mr. 
Bill Martin, sometime student at the University of Arkansas, also came to 
Commonwealth and made a few records, but his collection is not now avali- 
able. Another collector who worked with Mrs. Dusenbury is Mrs. Ethel 
Estes Sure, of Fayetteville, Arkansas, who has written down the words of 
seventy-five ballads and songs, fifty-two of which items were obtained from 
Mrs. Dusenbury. It appears that Mrs. Sure did not record any of the tunes. 
We have checked a list of the Dusenbury titles in Mrs. Sure’s collection, and 
believe that they are all duplicated in the phonograph recordings made by 
Lomax, Powell, and Robertson. 

Mr. Ray Wood was reared in the Ozarks, where he learned a lot of chil- 
dren’s songs and rhymes. In a pamphlet Peckerwood Rhymes (Beaumont, 
Texas: Graystone Press, 1938) he printed fifty-six of these texts, no music. 
Much of this material also appeared in another little book called Mother Goose 
in the Ozarks (Raywood, Texas, 1938), which attracted nationwide attention. 
Next came The American Mother Goose (New York: Stokes, 1940), containing 
82 pieces, many of which had appeared in the two previous works. In the 
Southwest Times Record, a daily paper of Fort Smith, Arkansas, Mr. Wood 
conducted a column, ‘‘That Aint the Way I Heard It,” which ran from 
Nov. 8, 1943 to July 15, 1944; and the material sent in by his readers during 
this period greatly enriched the files. In Wood’s manuscript collection today 
are the texts of more than 1,100 children’s songs, rhymes and games; about 
600 of these he regards as complete, the others are fragmentary. There are 
about 250 tunes in the collection; Mr. Wood has made no phonograph records, 
but memorized the melodies as the children sang, and transcribed them 
himself. The complete manuscript is now in Wood’s files at Fort Smith, 
Arkansas, but copies of the most valuable items are deposited in the Harvard 
University library, the Library of Congress, and the library at the University 
of Texas. 

Mr. John Stilley, a music teacher at the College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Arkansas, was collecting Ozark songs and fiddle tunes as early as 1939. 
He did not use a recording machine, but set down the tunes on paper. His 
collection, which he says contains “over roo songs with the tunes for all” 
was submitted as a master’s thesis at the Northwestern University Music 
School, in the spring of 1942. The Stilley collection has not been published, 
but there is a typewritten copy in the University library at Evanston, 
Illinois. 

William A. Owens, a teacher of English at Texas A. & M., and the author 
of Swing and Turn (Dallas: Tardy Pub. Co., Texas, 1936), made some phono- 
graph records of Ozark songs in the summer of 1939. He came to Springfield, 
Missouri, and persuaded Mrs. May Kennedy McCord to sing fifteen ballads 
into his recording machine. There is a reference to this in Mrs. McCord’s 
column in the Springfield News, June 8, 1939. Professor Owens’ doctoral 
dissertation, accepted by the University of Iowa in June, 1941, was entitled 
Texas Folk Songs, but we do not know what became of the recordings he made 
in the Ozarks. 

About the time of Dr. Owens’ appearance in Missouri, Mr. Grant Mc- 
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Donald submitted a master’s thesis, A Study of Selected Folk-Songs of 
Southern Missouri, to the Music Department of the University of Iowa. 
This has not been printed, but a 1oo-page typescript is bound and filed in 
the University Library, dated August, 1939. It is a fairly representative 
collection, including five Child ballads, eight brush-arbor hymns, seven 
play-party songs, and many humorous pieces. There are altogether thirty- 
eight texts and thirty-seven tunes, collected in Greene, Christian, Stone and 
Taney counties, ‘‘the area extending south from Springfield, Missouri, to 
the Arkansas boundary.’”” McDonald did not use a recording machine, but 
set down the tunes directly. The name and address of the singer is attached 
to each item, but the dates of collection are not given. It seems clear, however, 
that McDonald’s work began in the spring of 1937 and continued through 
1938, while he was a teacher of music in the high school at Spokane, Missour, 

Mr. Ira W. Ford lived near Branson, Missouri, for several years, and it 
seems likely that some of the songs and fiddle tunes in his Traditional Music 
of America (New York, 1940) were collected in the Ozarks. But the book is 
innocent of documentation, and the editor doesn’t tell the reader where he 
got his material, except in a very general way. In answer to our letter about 
this, Mr. Ford writes (May 1, 1946) that ‘‘the following tunes included in 
my work, Traditional Music of America, are indigenous to the Missouri 
Ozark region: ‘Great Big Taters in Sandy Land’ (p. 39), ‘Billy in the Low 
Ground’ (p. 65), ‘The Belled Buzzard’ (p. 60), ‘Bill Simmons’ (p. 115), ‘Old 
Hen Cluck’ (p. 92), ‘Coonie in the Creek’ (p. 95), ‘Echoes from the Ozarks’ 
(p. 123), ‘Ginger Blue’ (p. 34), ‘Old Yaller Hound’ (p. 61), ‘Redman’s Reel’ 
(p. 116), and ‘String Town’ (p. 98).”’ 

There are some Ozark pieces in the recordings which Charles Todd and 
Robert Sonkin made in California, since they worked among the ‘‘Arkies” 
and “‘Okies” in the migratory labor camps. They cut about 200 discs in the 
summer of 1940, and some more in 1941. These records are in the Library of 
Congress, and most of the songs have been transcribed from the records, 
but not yet published. See an article by Todd and Sonkin entitled “Ballads 
of the Okies,”” New York Times Magazine, Nov. 17, 1940, pp. 3-4, 18. 

Irene Carlisle published two Sunday-newspaper articles (Arkansas Gazette, 
Little Rock, May 3, 1942, pp. 1-2; May 10, 1942, pp. 1-3) about ballad 
hunting near Fayetteville, Arkansas, with photographs and background mate- 
rial about local singers. She includes partial texts of eighteen songs, fourteen 
of which are Child ballads. 

In his Tall Tales of Arkansaw (Boston, 1943) Dr. James R. Masterson 
prints twelve texts of the famous “‘Arkansaw Traveler’’ piece, with a fully 
documented historical treatment of this item. He has eleven texts and 
three fragments of the well known ‘State of Arkansaw’’ song, with valu- 
able notes on its provenience. The book carries also a few play-party jingles, 
and half a dozen other fragmentary folk songs. 

Theodore Garrison’s Forty-Five Folk Songs Collected from Searcy County, 
Arkansas (University of Arkansas, 1944) is an M.A. thesis, as yet unpub- 
lished; but there is a typewritten copy in the University Library at Fayette- 
ville. Using the local titles for his songs, Garrison has forty-seven texts and 
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thirty-two tunes, with fine biographical notes about the singers. Most of 
the songs came from Zack and Marshall, Arkansas, and nearly all of his 
field work was done in April, 1941, and July, 1942. Musicians tell us that the 
tunes are badly written. Garrison apparently has made no attempt to fit the 
words to the music; he just writes the tune on one page and the text on an- 
other. The texts at least are carefully recorded, and nearly all types of old 
songs are represented, except hymns and play-party pieces. Garrison has 
nine Child ballads, including the very interesting ‘When Carnal First Came 
to Arkansas,” a local adaptation of Child 200, in which a scoundrel from 
Missouri runs away with the wife of an Arkansas planter. The fragment of 
“Gosling Pie,” about two Searcy County men accused of stealing geese, 
Garrison regards as a parody on “The Lily of the West.” A local murder and 
execution are recorded in ‘‘Lee Mills.”” So far as texts go, the Garrison thesis 
is a mighty good job. Several of these Searcy County items appear in Garri- 
son’s paper ‘Some Survivals of British Balladry Among Ozark Folk Songs,” 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly, § (1946), 246-262. 

After looking through all of the available material, it is our opinion that 
the field of folk song in Missouri has been pretty thoroughly covered, at least 
so far as manuscript collections and similar deposits are concerned (cf. 
Belden, Ballads and Songs, 1940, p. xiii). But except for the recording of 
Mrs. Dusenbury’s songs at Mena, and the unpublished theses of Stilley and 
Garrison, comparatively little has been accomplished among mountain 
Whites in Arkansas. And nobody at all, so far as we know, has done any 
serious collecting in the hills of eastern Oklahoma. We still believe that the 
Ozark Mountain country, properly worked, will yield a richer store of tradi- 
tional song than has been found in any comparable area in the United States. 


Galena, Missouri 
Chicago, Illinois 





MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK BELIEF IN THE MAINTENANCE OF 
JICARILLA APACHE TRIBAL ENDOGAMY 


By Morris EDWARD OPLER 


Although marriages between Jicarilla Apache and members of neighboring 
tribes sometimes occur, strong social pressure is exerted to maintain tribal 
endogamy. Alien peoples are separated according to mythological origin and 
are associated with particular animals and birds. Anyone who marries or has 
sexual relations with an outsider dooms his ghost to become, at death or 
even before, the animal or bird which his partner’s group represents: 


Long ago, when the people were going around the world [after the emergence from 
the underworld] one woman did not wish to take care of her child any longer. She 
threw him away. But the owls came, found the child and took him home. He grew up 
with the owls. Later on he started out to find his own people. But he had no way of 
knowing who they were and he failed to locate them. He married and had descendants, 
These are the Ute of today. All the Plains people and the Ute are the Owl People. 

So when one of us marries a Ute, we say that the owl speaks and he can hear its 
words. That owl is the one who has married the Ute, for some part of that person turns 
to an owl when he marries a Ute. 

Even though you think no one sees you when you have intercourse with a Ute, the 
owl sits on top of the cliff or tree and calls your name. You recognize it. Even though 
you are still living, your ghost is around already. Others may not know about it but 
you know what that call is for. 

For instance, if B married a Ute way up at Ignacio and came back down here, the 
owl would come too. His ghost would already be in that bird. The bird would say, 
“Hoo, hoo, hoo, I’m B,” and the people would say, ‘‘I guess B married some Ute up 
there. That owl is telling who he is.’’ The bird could not do any harm until B dies. It 
can just call before that. It would not kill B to have his ghost in that bird. As long as 
the “‘breath”’ is in his body he would remain alive.! In this way if a person marries a 
member of another tribe, his ghost sometimes goes into a bird or animal before he dies. 
And any one of our tribe who marries a Ute will become an owl after his death. 

The Navaho are Mountain Lion People. When the people were going around the 
world another child was thrown away by his mother. The mountain lions brought him 
up and his descendants became Navaho. Anyone who marries a Navaho will be a 
mountain lion in after life, they say. If you are sick and there is no hope of recovery 
for you and you are married to a Navaho, the mountain lions make tracks toward 
you; they prepare a path for you. They tell you to hurry and come to them [i.e., to 
die]. They want to take you. We do not say that the Navaho turn to mountain lions 
at death. We just say that a Jicarilla who marries a Navaho will turn to a mountain 
lion at death.® 


There is another, more immediate, punishment for being intimate with a 
Navaho: 


1 The Jicarilla make a distinction between the breath or spirit and the ghost, or more mate 
rial aspect of man’s being. 

2? By other informants the Navaho have been associated in the same way with the wolf and 
the fox. 

3 But on another occasion the informant did reason thus for he said: ‘The white people turn 
to mules at death and the Mexicans to burros.” 
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They say that when you marry a Navaho this happens — the urine becomes stopped 
up. It can happen to either men or women. It never misses you if you have married 
like this. You pass stones in the urine. They say that at one time, a long time ago, the 
Navaho were ant people. At that time the ants were like people. 


To return to the catalog of tribes and animals: 


They call the Mescalero the Wolf People.’ This is because the Mescalero used to 
steal and raid so much in the old days, just like the wolf does. A person who marries a 
Mescalero turns to a wolf at death. 

The San Juan Pueblo people will never kill a prairie dog. They say that one of them 
married a prairie dog and they are descended from them. The Jicarilla say that all 
Pueblo peoples are prairie dog people, and that whoever marries a Pueblo Indian will 
turn to prairie dog after death. If one of our people marries a Pueblo Indian and then 
goes past a prairie dog town, the prairie dogs stick up their heads at him and bark. 
Perhaps he will understand what they say. 

Ifa Jicarilla marries a Mexican he will become a burro at on If he has had inter- 
course with a Mexican the burro always hee-haws and gives him away when it sees 
him.® If it is with an American that he has been, the big mules gives him away. That 
is why a Jicarilla who has done this always hides from these two. A Jicarilla who 
marries an American becomes a mule at death.’ 


The destination of the ghost can become even more complicated: 


If a person marries a Pueblo Indian first and then a Ute, one part of his body be- 
comes owl and the other prairie dog at death. This means even having intercourse 
once. It is just as bad. It will be found out even though you think you do it in secret. 


Marriage or intimacy with alien peoples is dangerous for still another 
reason; these outsiders are charged with carrying communicable and injurious 
worms. Such worms are contracted during the sexual act, the menstrual blood 
of alien women being particularly instrumental in their dissemination. 


I saw those worms one time when a man was killed by them. He was my own rela- 
tive. The worms are in a transparent bag. A thread comes out from it. When the 
worms grow, they get hair on their backs, eat through the bag and come out. They go 
into the flesh and then the person dies. 


Though all these worms are of the same general type, they vary in color 
according to the tribe to which the carrier belongs: 


The kind of worm that you get from the Pueblo Indian has hair on its back which is 
smoky colored. If you marry a Mexican you get worms too. But the head of these 
worms is black and not smoky colored like the ones from the Pueblo. The worm from 
the Ute and Plains people is red; the head of it is red. 


‘ Urinary disorders are also the penalty for urinating in anthills. 

5 One informant refused to include the Mescalero in the proscribed list, saying: ‘The 
Mescalero are all right; they are one language with us.’’ Perhaps this concession reflects the 
common reservation experience of these two tribes during the years 1883 to 1887. This informant 
also said: “It does not hurt to marry the Kiowa Apache. They are the same language.” 

6 My first indication of these beliefs came when two men, upon hearing a burro hee-haw in 
a nearby meadow, banteringly accused each other of misconduct with a Mexican. 

7 But another informant declined to carry the analogy this far, saying: “I don’t know what 
you become if you marry a white man. They just came.” 
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Since the erring tribesman has exposed himself to voracious worms, he 
must shun foods upon which they are likely to thrive. These are the very 
fruits and meats which he normally desires; he must sacrifice in one direction 
for the indulgence of his appetite in another: 


If you marry a Pueblo Indian [or any other alien] you have to keep away from all 
berries and fruits that may have worms in, but not from the berries in which there are 
never any worms, like juniper berries. And you can’t eat anything that has a bag or 
membrane around it [because of the membrane around the worms in the initial stage] 
like heart or kidney. Stomach is all right. The worms will grow fast in you if you eat 
the forbidden things, for these are their foods. The tender meat along the backbone of 
an animal is not supposed to be eaten either, if you have married a Pueblo Indian. It 
is like feeding the worms; they grow fast then. 

If you live with a Pueblo woman even for just a little while you will have to keep 
these restrictions thereafter. Her blood gives these worms to you through intercourse. 
Later you'll have a bad headache every day. You'll make excuses. 

If you marry a Pueblo Indian while you are still young, you are all right until you 
grow up and are at middle age. Then you begin to have pains in the stomach. When 
past middle age the worms begin to eat your flesh. You have headache; your backbone 
hurts; you have pains all over. Even though you are by yourself, you shout as you 
would at an enemy, for the worms are eating your flesh.* Then you fall back, kick up 
your legs in the air and scream at the same time. When the worms spread out over 
your body, your eyes get dirty [dim]. This is called ‘‘sweetness sickness,” because you 
thought it was going to be fun and sweet to marry out of the tribe, but it causes you 
trouble in the end. A person who obeys all the food restrictions might keep the growth 
of the worms down until he reached middle age, but not after that. They are bound to 
grow. 


The contagion is automatic and does not depend upon willful laxness, 
apparently: 

A woman who gets captured by Plains Indians and is used sexually will get the 
worms if she doesn’t watch out. She can’t help it. She’ll have to obey those food re- 
strictions thereafter. Jicarilla women who have intercourse with outsiders will get the 
worms too. 


Even more acute illness is in store for one who secks a foreign partner 
more than once: 


When you marry a Pueblo woman and then later marry a Mexican, the worms will 
grow anyway, even though you try to keep down their growth by obeying all the food 
restrictions. This is because the Mexican and Pueblo are jealous of each other and 
work against you. It is therefore even worse to marry persons from more than one 
outside tribe.® 

If you want to marry again, and marry a Plains Indian after a Pueblo and Mexican, 
that makes three kinds of worms you'll have in there. Those three will just make war 
in your body. They'll cut your life short. When all these three kinds of worms are 
fighting together you are crying and kicking in the air. They are biting and fighting 
inside of you. Then your time is near. 


* Note that the consequences of mating with aliens are phrased in terms of the war complex. 

® At this point the informant said to me: “If you had some other meat when you were young 
[i.e., a sexual partner not of my own people; “‘meat” or “prey’”’ is a euphemism for sexual partner 
or sexual activity] you'll have to be careful and obey these food restrictions.” 
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Even when the alien is not charged with spreading this particular type of 
worm, he is accused of being the principal source of venereal infection: 


We don’t get venereal disease from those in our own tribe. We get it from women of 
other tribes, Navaho, White, Mexican. One boy got it. He went all over to doctors, 
even to Denver. He came home uncured. Then he asked the Indians here to help him. 
They gave him medicine and cured him in one week. When a person has this disease 
he passes small stones, the kind found in anthills. 


This reference to bladder stones suggests the ailment which was said to 
come from intercourse with Navaho. There is reason to think the ‘“‘worm 
theory” and the charge that aliens are responsible for venereal disease are 
related and widespread notions. The Chiricahua Apache of southeastern 
New Mexico, southwestern Arizona, and northern Mexico consider tubercu- 
losis a venereal disease and claim that worms devour the lungs of the victims 
in its final stages. The Navaho use the same word for tuberculosis and 


worms. 


Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 








CRITICAL VIEWS ON LOGAN’S SPEECH 


By Epwarp D. SEEBER 


In the eighteenth century America shared with Europe an ardent interest 
in the instinctive, spontaneous genius of primitive peoples as opposed 
to the orderly, disciplined correctness of the classic tradition. At the same 
time that Macpherson’s Ossian and Temora were appearing in England, the 
noble savage of North America was claiming attention for his native powers 
of eloquence. Dr. Hugh Blair wrote in his Critical Dissertation on the Poems 
of Ossian (1763), 


An American chief, at this day, harangues at the head of his tribe, in a more bold 
metaphorical style, than a modern European would adventure to use in an Epic 
poem. 


Among the abundant examples of Indian eloquence—death-songs, letters, 
speeches, laments, etc.—printed in our early newspapers and literary jour- 
nals,' none gained the lasting fame of the speech said to have been addressed 
to Lord Dunmore by Chief Logan. Because of its convenient brevity (the 
speech is shorter by twenty words than Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg), 
this American classic has been reprinted scores of times in the colonial 
newspapers of 1775, in Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia, in numerous 
histories of Virginia, the Ohio Valley, and Dunmore’s War, and in countless 
books relating tothe American Indian. In the eighteen fifties and sixties the 
speech was a notable feature of McGuffey’s Fourth and Fifth Reader, and 
thereafter the chieftain’s melancholy, concluding words—‘‘Who is there to 
mourn for Logan? Not one’’—were echoed by many a schoolboy orator. 
About the year 1840 a Logan Society was organized, and for two years pub- 
lished a monthly periodical, The American Pioneer, at Chillicothe, Ohio. 
In 1852 a limestone monument, fifty-six feet in height, was erected in Fort 
Hill Cemetery, Auburn, New York, to commemorate the legendary birthplace 
of Logan,? and in 1913 a five-acre Logan Elm State Park, near Chillicothe, 
was dedicated. This site of the original delivery of Logan’s speech has since 
attracted from one to five thousand persons to the annual pilgrimage spon- 
sored by the Ohio History Day Association. 

Logan’s memory has been perpetuated also in a dozen literary pieces. 
One of the earliest was Sarah Wentworth Morton’s poem, Ouébt, or the Vir- 
tues of Nature. An Indian Tale (Boston, 1790). The year following, the 





1 See Albert Kaiser, The Indian in American Literature (New York, 1933) and Frank E. 
Farley, ‘‘The Dying Indian,” in the Kittredge Anniversary Papers (Boston, 1913); see also E. D. 
Seeber, ‘‘Diderot and Chief Logan’s Speech (Frontiéres de Virginie),"’ Modern Language Notes, 
60 (1945), 176-178, and ‘‘Chief Logan’s Speech in France,” tbid., 61 (1946), 412-416. 

2 Logan was born at Shamokin, Pennsylvania, around 1725. He later resided at the Cayuga 
village of Wasco, near Auburn. 

’ Cf. Mary Lowe, ‘‘Dedication of the Logan Elm,” Ohto Archaeological and Historical Quar- 
terly, 22 (1913), 267-307; several pamphlets by Dr. Howard Jones, of Circleville, Ohio, espe- 
cially his ‘‘Logan and the Logan Elm,” an address (Circleville, Ohio, 1922); C. B. Galbreath, 
The Logan Elm and the Dunmore War (Columbus, Ohio, 1924). 
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Massachusetts Magazine (December, 1791) carried the poem “The Indian 
Victory: A Fragment,” by “Lavinia,” featuring the brave Logan. Logan 
figures prominently in William Dunlap’s poem “Cololoo. An Indian Tale,” 
published in The Columbian Muse (New York, 1794); and in the same volume 
Joseph Smith’s ‘An Indian Eclogue,”’ without referring specifically to 
Logan, recalls the chief in the lines 

When Mingo on Ohio’s margin stood, 

And told his sorrows to the gliding flood. 


Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia of American Literature (I, 500) cites a poem by 
Richard Alsop, ‘“Jefferson’s Inaugural. Indian Amelioration” (1805), con- 
taining the lines 

That story sad, by fiction’s hand adorn’d, 

Where hapless Logan for his offspring mourn’d, 
What time, by cruel Cresap’s murd’rous knife, 

Poor Squaw and Poppoose [sic] both were reft of life. 


Several writers have called attention to a passage in Campbell’s Gertrude of 
Wyoming (Part III, stanza xvii) which, through the words of Outalissi, the 
aged Oneida chief, paraphrases the end of the Logan speech: 


Accurséd Brandt! he left of all my tribe 

Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth... 

All perished!—I alone am left on earth! 

To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

No!—not a kindred drop that runs in human veins! 


Samuel Webber, sone of the President of Harvard University, published in 
1821 a poem, ‘Logan, an Indian Tale,” relating the loss of Logan’s family 
and terminating with a skilful rendering of the famous speech: 


Yet not of fear the joy I own, 

For Logan fear hath never known; 

He will not turn upon his heel 

To save him from his foeman’s steel; 
His life is darksome now and lone— 
Who shall for Logan mourn?—Not one. 


In 1822 there appeared anonymously a curious two-volume work, Logan, 
a Family History (by John Neal), recounting the lives of certain fictitious 
descendants of Logan—a family, through intermarriage, ‘‘neither Indian nor 
white, neither savage nor civilized.” 

A four-act play, Logan: The Last of the Race of Shikellemus, Chief of the 
Cayuga Nation, was published by Dr. Joseph Doddridge at Buffaloe Creek, 
Virginia, in 1823. Based on the familiar background of the delivery of the 
speech, it closes with Logan reading his message to Lord Dunmore from “‘a 
belt of white wampum.” Joseph D. Canning’s two poems, “The Shade of 
Logan” and “Epitaph for the Logan Monument,” were published in Wil- 


‘ Ina long note to this passage, Campbell cites the speech of Logan, and reminds his readers 
“how difficult it is to transpose such exquisitely simple words without sacrificing a portion of 
their effect.” 
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liams’ American Pioneer (March 1842, October 1843). The first, containing 
fourteen quatrains, includes a paraphrase of Logan’s speech. Both poems 
were reprinted as an appendix to later editions of Doddridge’s play, Logan, 
Fairchild points out in The Noble Savage (p. 276) that William Lisle Bowles 
acknowledges an obvious debt to Logan for the words spoken by his warrior 
Caupolican: ‘‘Who shall be there to mourn for me? — Not one!” The poem in 
question is ‘“‘The Missionary”’ (Canto I, |. 203), published in The Poetical] 
Works of William Lisle Bowles (Edinburgh, 1855). A similar borrowing is 
found in Henry Rowe Schoolcraft’s poem, “‘Geehale: an Indian Lament,” 
written before 1864, which ends: 


My wife and my children, — O, spare me the tale! 
For who is there left that is kin to Geehale?® 


Finally, Edward Sylvester Ellis published in 1902, under the pseudonym 
of Colonel H. R. Gordon, Logan the Mingo; a Story of the Frontier, a tale of 
some 340 pages. 

Generations of admirers of Logan’s speech have given it enthusiastic, not 
to say, extravagant, acclaim. To Jefferson it seemed the equal of “the 
whole orations of Demosthenes and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator 
of Europe” ;* and De Witt Clinton announced publicly, “I fully subscribe to 
the eulogium of Mr. Jefferson. ...”? In 1842 The American Pioneer (1, 7) 
stated that 
no piece of composition ever did more, if so much, as the speech of Logan, . . . to form 
the mind and develop the latent energies of the youthful American orator. Its influ- 
ence has extended even into the halls of Congress, and has been felt upon the bench 
and in the bar of this nation; nay more, the American pulpit has been graced by ener- 
gies which that speech has, in its warm simplicity, called forth. 


Charles Whittlesey, in his Fugitive Essays (Hudson, Ohio, 1852, p. 145), de- 
clared, ‘‘This brief effusion of mingled pride, courage, and sorrow, elevated 
the character of the native American throughout the intelligent world.” 
Theodore Roosevelt, in The Winning of the West (1889 ed., I, 237) refers 
to the speech as ‘“‘perhaps the finest outburst of savage eloquence of which 
we have any authentic record,” and to E. O. Randall (The Dunmore War, 
p. 29), it ‘has a weird, pathetic strain, and is a poetic recital with a rhetorical 
charm not unlike the Greek chorus.” F. B. Sawvel compares Logan to Patrick 
Henry and to Lincoln,* and Dr. Howard Jones cites an earlier comparison 
between the ‘‘Gettysburg Address” and Logan’s speech, which he considers 
“unequalled in any language of any age.’’® 

It is only natural that Logan’s speech should have recalled the poems of 
Ossian,’ for it manifestly contains the ‘simplicity and conciseness,”’ the 

5 In Rufus W. Griswold, The Poets and Poetry of America (New York, 1875), p. 168. 

® Notes on the State of Virginia, Query 6. 

7 Address before the New York Historical Society, December 6, 1811 (Collections of the 
New-York Historical Society for the Year 1814, 2, p. 76). 

8 Logan the Mingo (Boston, 1921), p. 85. 

® Op. cit., pp. 9, II. 

10 Cf, Barton’s The Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal, 2 (1806), 151; Joseph Dodd- 
ridge, Logan, p. 3; John Burk, History of Virginia (1822), III, 398. 
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“moral and sentimental sublime,” and the ability, “by powerful sympathy, 
to affect the mind” that Blair particularly admired in the hero-bards of 
Macpherson." The parallel can be carried further, for, like the Ossian 
poems, Logan’s speech has been, since its first appearance, the object of 
controversy and disparagement. In a Baltimore paper on March 29, 1797, 
one Luther Martin challenged Jefferson, in ‘‘a style which forbade the respect 
of an answer,’’” to prove the authenticity of the Logan speech and the cir- 
cumstances relating thereto. J. W. Campbell wrote in 1813: 


Whether this be really the speech of Logan, or was put in his mouth by the ingenuity 
of some poetic fancy, I shall not pretend to decide. ...I cannot... see in it that 
“tender sentiment” and “sublime morality” which the historians of Virginia say it 
possesses. Certainly there is nothing either tender or sublime in the declaration of 
savage vengeance, and the confession of having glutted himself with the blood of his 
enemies. The end of this bloody warrior corresponded with his life. 


John J. Jacob, in A Biographical Sketch of the Ltfe of the Late Captain Michael 
Cresap (Cincinnati, 1826, reprinted in 1866), devoted an unconvincing chap- 
ter to the topic ““The Famous Logan Speech Examined and Refuted,” and 
triumphantly declared: 


O ye philosophers, orators, poets and scribblers, . .. how must you feel to be told, 
and have it proved in your teeth, that your Logan speech, your fine specimen of In- 
dian oratory, is a lie, a counterfeit, and never in fact had any existence as a real 
Indian speech !"4 


Roosevelt, in The Winning of the West (I, 351), cites a ‘‘wildly improbable”’ 
statement by an early writer to the effect that 


many years beforea Mr. James McKee, the brother of Mr. William Johnson’s deputy, 
had told him that he had seen the speech in the handwriting of one of the Johnsons 
... before it was seen by Logan. 


Isaac Smucker wrote in 1875: 


It was neither a speech, a message, nor a pledge of peace, but simply a reported con- 
versation by a blood-stained savage, who was in a high state of excitement from the 
effects of liquor and other known causes, and which every officer at Camp Charlotte 
knew contained slanderous allegations based on mis-information, against Cresap. 
... During the summer of 1774, Logan acted the part of a murderous demon, a cruel, 
vindictive, bloody-handed murderer.® 


As a more recent example, M. Louise Stevenson, after pointing out certain 
flaws and “errors” in the Logan speech, concludes, “. . . it is high time that 


1 Critical Dissertation, passim. 

‘2 Letter to Governor Henry of Maryland, December 31, 1797, in The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, ed. P. L. Ford, III, 157. 

13 A History of Virginia from its Discovery till the Year 1781 (Philadelphia, 1813), p. 151. 
Returning from Detroit in 1780, Logan was killed by his nephew, probably as the result of a 
quarrel. 

4 1826 ed., p. 129. 

18 “The Military Expeditions to the North-West,” in Potter’s American Monthly, 4 (1875), 
106-110. 
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this ‘conversation’ should be eliminated from the school books. .. .%6 

There are several explanations for these opinions which are so strikingly at 
variance with the general admiration for the Logan speech. The most 
vehement attacks have been delivered by the numerous defenders of Cresap, 
whom Logan held responsible, in his speech, for the murder of his family, 
Prominent among these are Martin"? and Jacob, cited above; the former mar- 
ried one of Cresap’s daughters, the latter, Cresap’s widow. Brantz Mayer, 
whose untrustworthy book Tah-gah-jute, or Logan and Captain Michael 
Cresap (1851) has long been regarded as authoritative on Logan matters, 
upbraids Jefferson, Thomas Campbell, and others for perpetuating the 
charge of Cresap’s guilt originally made in that ‘‘mendacious morsel of Indian 
eloquence.’”!* Disparagement of the speech has arisen also from certain al- 
leged misstatements of fact made by Logan: his accusation against Cresap, 
his assertion that his children had been murdered, and his claim that “there 
runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature.” It has been 
pointed out frequently that neither Logan’s children (if he had any) nor all 
his family were killed in the massacres of 1774. Some writers, however, refuse 
to give a strictly literal interpretation to the Indian’s words. Again, much 
criticism of the Logan speech stems from the authority long accorded to 
works such as those of John Jacob and Brantz Mayer. 


16 “Cresap and Logan,” The West Virginia Historical Magazine, 3 (1903), 159. 

17 Jefferson wrote to General Gibson on March 21, 1800: “While his [Martin’s] wife lived 
he never noticed it [Jefferson’s allegations of Cresap’s guilt, in his Notes on Virginia]. For years 
after her death he never noticed it; but when it became an object with a party to injure me in 
the eyes of my countrymen, this, among other circumstances, was thought to furnish grounds 
for writing me down. They set this cat’s paw to work on it, and he has served them with zeal.” 

18 Page 69, note. In several letters written prior to 1800, Jefferson vowed that he would in- 
vestigate thoroughly Cresap’s part in the Indian massacres, and “‘that the result should be made 
known, either in the first new edition which should be printed of the Notes on Virginia, or by 
publishing an appendix”’ (letter to Henry, cited above). His correspondence does, indeed, testify 
to a conscientious effort to contact men who recalled the days of Dunmore’s War; but in subse- 
quent editions of the Notes he made no alterations in his text, although he did publish in 1800 
an Appendix . . . “Relative to the Murder of Logan’s Family.” 

In the Notes on Virginia, Jefferson had called Cresap ‘‘a man infamous for the many murders 
he had committed on those much injured people [the Indians].”’ Ford, in his commentary on the 
Logan speech (Writings ... , III, p. 164), holds that “‘by Jefferson’s suppression of proof against 
his view, he became truly answerable for the statement.” This charge seems misleading to the 
point of confusing Jefferson’s broad statement concerning Cresap’s reputation, and Logan’s 
belief, expressed in the speech, that Cresap was responsible for the Yellow Creek massacre. 
Jefferson included in his Appendix at least two letters which attribute this massacre to Great- 
house and others; but at the same time he possessed several communications to the effect that 
Cresap “‘was guilty of an outrage upon two of those unhappy people preceeding that opposite 
the mouth of Yellow Creek” (letter from Harry Innes, December 6, 1799). Heckewelder wrote 
to Jefferson on February 24, 1800: “Mr. Zeisberger’s answer was: That he had from that time 
when this murder was committed to the present day firmly believed the common report (which 
he never had heard contradicted) viz., that one Cresap was the author of the massacree;—or 
that it was committed by his orders. .. .”” In view, also, of Jefferson’s resentment of attacks 
like those of Martin, inspired by personal or political feeling, it does not seem surprising that 
the original reference to Cresap should have been allowed to stand. Those editions of the Notes 
which do not contain the allegations against Cresap are due to the modifications of Henry A. 
Washington, who, in his Writings of Thomas Jefferson, settled the affair in his own way. 
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Noteworthy, too, are the inaccuracies which infest a high percentage of the 
books and articles that relate the story of the Logan speech. Some of these 
inaccuracies may be laid to Jacob and Mayer, many others to writers who 
deal more sympathetically with Logan, such as Barton (Medical Journal, 
1806), Williams (American Pioneer, 1842), the editors of the American 
Archives, and Sawvel (Logan the Mingo, 1921), to mention but a few. Certain 
enthusiasts have obviously indulged in gilding the facts surrounding a popu- 
lar legend, without admitting with the candor of ‘“Lavinia,’”’ in her poem 
“The Indian Victory,’”’ that their accounts were ‘‘decorated with the pencil 
of fancy.” 

The remaining pages will illustrate some of the problems, disputed points, 
and interesting variations which mark this complex, if unpretentious, gem 
of American literature. For lack of precise information, certain questions of 
prime importance must, regrettably, remain unanswered. 


I. LOGAN, THE MAN 


From the meager biographical data on Logan (Tah-gah-jute)'® we know 
that he was born around 1725 at Shamokin (near Sunbury), Pennsylvania,?° 
of a White father—a Frenchman, according to Bartram; that he was named 
after his father’s friend, James Logan, secretary and afterwards acting gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. He is usually called John, but sometimes James, and 
is usually referred to as a Cayuga chief, or, by others, a Mingo, ‘‘the common 
term in the colonial period for those Iroquois living beyond their boundaries” 
(Hodge). The Dictionary of American Biography states that Logan ‘‘does not 
appear in contemporary records as chief or sachem;”’ several writers have de- 
nied, on technical grounds, that he could have carried such a title, while 
others have declared bluntly that Logan was “no chief.” The majority, 
however, allow Logan the title. 

Our knowledge of Logan’s physical appearance suffers both from a lack 
of precise details, and from the tendency of some writers to endow the chief 
with a physique commensurate with his powers of eloquence. Two early, 
brief remarks on this subject are at striking variance with each other. 
R. P. Maclay, who had seen Logan, pronounced him ‘‘the best specimen of 
humanity I ever met with, either white or red.’’” The Minutes of the Pro- 
vincial Council of Pennsylvania, according to the Dictionary of American 
Biography, refer to James Logan, ‘‘the lame Son of Shick Calamys”’ [Shikel- 
lemus, Logan’s father], adding that from the time of his going to Ohio “‘there 


19 See F. W. Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico (Washington, 
D. C., 1907), I, 772; also Dictionary of American Biography. 

20 James O. Noyes, in his article, ‘‘Logan and the Home of the Iroquois,” The Knickerbocker, 
53 (1859), 556, says that Logan was born at the Indian village of Osco, near the outlet of 
Owasco Lake, near Auburn, New York. At least two programs of the annual Logan Elm cele- 
bration (1939, 1940) state that Logan was born near Auburn. This claim to Logan’s birthplace 
is, as previously mentioned, merely a legendary one. 

21 E.g., Tomlinson’s testimony (1797), recorded and supported by John Jacob and by 
Brantz Mayer. These were the authority for asimilar statement by M. Louise Stevenson, cited 
above, n. 16. 

2 J. R. Dodge, Red Men of the Ohio Valley... (Springfield, Ohio, 1860), p. 133. 
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occurs no reference to his lameness.”’ ‘‘His lameness may have been tem- 
porary,” wrote the Reverend W. M. Beauchamp, 


but was certainly long continued and conspicuous, hardly in keeping with Roosevelt's 
words, that “he was a man of splendid appearance; over six feet high, straight as a 
spear shaft, . . . of commanding dignity. ... 


Roosevelt’s remarks (from his Winning of the West) were probably taken from 
Archibald Loudon, who related that as a boy he had met, near Mifflintown, 
Pennsylvania, an Indian identified two days later as “Capt. John Logan.” 
He described him thus: 


He was a remarkable tall man, considerably above six feet high, strong and well pro- 
portioned, of a brave, open, manly countenance, as straight as an arrow; and to ap- 
pearance, would not be afraid to meet any man. 


A certain McClung, according to The American Pioneer, 1 (1842), 18, ‘“‘on 
the authority of Simon Kenton, ... says, ‘Logan’s form was striking and 
manly, his countenance calm and noble....’”’ More than seventy years 
later, Franklin B. Sawvel gives a similar, but embellished, description of 
Logan: 


Logan was now in the prime of life, a fine specimen of robust manhood with a com- 
manding presence, dignified in bearing and brave as the bravest of the brave. He was 
built in the style of the primeval forest, six feet two or more, broad shouldered, lithe 
of limb and alert and as soft of tread as a tiger; he was self-reliant and straight as an 
arrow. He is described as handsome, with more than usual raven-trailing locks and 
as having jet-black eyes vigilant as the eyes of an eagle, firm-set mouth and the kindly 
features of a child.* 


While these descriptions may have some basis in fact, they also suggest a 
confusion with a Captain James Logan, the warrior adopted by General 
Benjamin Logan—‘‘a fine-looking fellow, six feet tall and splendidly formed, 
with courage of the highest quality’’ and capable of great ‘delicacy and 
kindness”’ to women and children.”* In any event, it is easy to imagine that 
they are in some degree a romantic conception like that in ‘“‘Lavinia’s’’ poem: 


Brave was Logan, none were braver, 
Daring war by land and main; 

Tall was Logan, none were taller; 
Hail’d the Sachem of the plain. 


“There is two young men now in my Company,” wrote Anthony Bledsoe 
in 1774 to Colonel William Preston, 


that says they know one Loggens, a mixt breed in the Shawonee Nation, one of whom 


% “‘Shikellimy and his Son Logan,” Twenty-First Annual Report of the American Scenic 
and Historic Preservation Society (Albany, 1916), p. 611. 

% A Selection of Some of the Most Interesting Narrations of Outrages Committed by the Indians 
... (Carlisle, 1811), II, 215. 

25 Logan the Mingo, p. 67. Sawvel was doubtless aware that Logan’s Indian name (Tah-gah- 
jute) meant “his eyelashes stick out or above,” — “‘as if looking through or over something, 
and so well could mean ‘spying’ ” (Hodge). 

% Jacob P. Dunn, True Indian Stories . . . (Indianapolis, 1909), pp. 166, 168. 
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Ican Depend on the Other a Stranger. they both agree in Sentament as to Loggens 
being a notoreous Villion ... .”” 


More credible, one would think, is the opinion of the Reverend David Zeis- 
berger, a missionary who knew Logan as a boy and saw him frequently there- 
after: “‘Logan in particular,” he reported, ‘‘was aman of quick comprehension, 
good judgment and talents.’’* Dr. Caspar Wistar wrote in 1815: 


I spent a few days in Centre County in this State [Pennsylvania], where Logan once 
resided. His name remains to designate a Gap, a Path, and a Stream, a branch of the 
Bald Eagle Creek. A few white persons resided in that district while he lived there; al- 
most all of them are gone, but those who knew him were accustomed to mention him 
often, and very respectfully. A Mr. Boggs, one of the judges of the Inferior Court, was 
well acquainted with him and regarded him as a very superior man.*® 


“Logan was still so much of the Indian,’’ Wistar adds, “‘that he often used 
spirits to excess”; and it is, indeed, commonly believed that he drank in- 
creasingly toward his last years. This fact has not been overlooked by 
Logan’s harsher critics: Luther Martin, for example, represented Logan as 
“a worthless, drunken, & unprincipled Indian, of no account in his tribe 
& of no abilities.’”"*° Others have made much of the report that Logan’s spirits 
were raised prior to his delivery of his speech by a glass of brandy, proffered 
by the White envoy from Dunmore’s camp. 


2. THE DELIVERY OF LOGAN’S SPEECH 


The circumstances leading to Logan’s speech can be told briefly. In 
October, 1774, at the close of Dunmore’s War, a treaty meeting was called 
at Chillicothe, Ohio, in the presence of Lord Dunmore. The absence of Logan, 
one of the strongest Indian leaders in those parts and one who had particular 
and personal grievances against the white men, was noted, and a messenger 
was dispatched to his camp several miles distant, to invite him to the 
meeting.* Logan, refusing to comply, sent instead a message, which was in 
due course delivered to Lord Dunmore and immediately made public. On 
the bare facts thus stated there is general agreement; but on the questions of 
who received the message from Logan, how and in what language it was 
transmitted and delivered, of precisely what the message consisted, and to 
what degree it was ‘‘edited”’ prior to its appearance in the public press, there 
has been endless dispute, conjecture, and misunderstanding. 

Jefferson relates in his letter of 1797 to Governor Henry (cited above) 


27 R. G. Thwaites and L. P. Kellogg, Documentary History of Dunmore's War, 1774 (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1905), p. 260. 

28 Cited by the Reverend John Heckewelder in letter to Jefferson, cited above, n. 18. 

2? Letter to Jefferson, October 9, 1815 (Library of Congress copy). 

30 Letter from Jefferson to Heckewelder, April 11, 1798. 

31 According to some writers, Logan’s camp was about six miles from the treaty site. If so, 
the inscription in the Logan Elm State Park is inaccurate in stating: ‘‘Under . . . . a magnificent 
elm tree near by is where Logan. . . made his celebrated speech, and where Lord Dunmore 
concluded his treaty with the Indians” (cited from Sawvel, Logan the Mingo, p. 104). Caleb 
Atwater, in his History of the State of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1838), p. 116, has the speech delivered 
“under an oak.” 
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that he wrote to General Gibson, on learning that the authenticity of the 
Logan speech was questioned, for confirmation of the fact that it was he, 
Gibson, who first received and translated Logan’s speech: 


He, in answer, declares to me, that he was the very person sent by Lord Dunmore to 
the Indian town; that, after he had delivered his message there, Logan took him out 
to a neighboring wood; sat down with him, and rehearsing, with tears, the catastrophe 
of his family, gave him that speech for Lord Dunmore; that he carried it to Lord Dun- 
more; translated it to him; has turned to it in the Encyclopedia, as taken from the 
Notes on Virginia, and finds that it was his translation I had read, with only two or 
three verbal variations of no importance. 


From what we know of Gibson, there is no reason to doubt his word in the 
matter, and one might suppose that Jefferson’s account would have passed 
unchallenged. Such, however, is not the case. John J. Jacob, in his attack on 
the Logan speech, declared in 1826 that it was not Gibson who visited Logan: 


It appears... that while preparations were making for the treaty of Chilli- 
cothe, in the autumn of the year 1774, Simon Girty, an Indian interpreter, was sent 
by the Earl of Dunmore to Logan’s town to invite him to the treaty; that Benjamin 
Tomlinson, Esq., one of Dunmore’s officers, was then on the out-guard; that as Girty 
was passing by him he stopped and conversed some time with him; that he told Mr. 
Tomlinson his business, but said he did not like it, for that Logan was a surly fellow, 
etc.; that after the treaty had commenced, and when he was officer of the day to pre- 
serve order, he saw Simon Girty return; that a circle or ring was immediately formed 
around him; that Logan was not with him, nor did he come to the treaty. . . .? 


Tomlinson’s statement is challenged by Roosevelt in The Winning of the 
West, but it is supported by C. W. Butterfield in his biography of Girty: 
“T am now,” he says, “‘abundantly satisfied that Tomlinson’s testimony in 
this respect is to be relied upon,” and adds that Logan and Gibson “‘did not 
meet each other at all.’’* This notion has been perpetuated by two later his- 
torians. Charles Moore wrote that “Gibson, as it appears, received Logan’s 
message from Simon Girty, who had been sent to find Logan,’™ and A. B. 
Hulbert, in a confused account of the speech, repeats that the message ‘‘came 
into the hands of Simon Girty who translated it and passed it on to Colonel 
John Gibson. . . .’> That Girty was at least momentarily on the scene seems 
likely. Rufus King explains his part in the affair as follows: ‘‘Girty was sent 
to him [Logan] by Lord Dunmore with a special invitation, but failed to 
bring him. Colonel Gibson was then sent, and through him the speech was 
returned.’”*6 

R. H. Taneyhill suggested the existence of an unnamed intermediary be- 
tween Logan and Gibson: 


Mr. Jacob Davis, late of Bartholomew Co., Ind., tells us that he was with his father 
on a trading expedition at Loganstown when the speech was delivered to Gibson, and 
that he saw a trader there write it for Logan, and at his dictation.®” 


8 A Biographical Sketch . . . (reprint of 1866), p. 94. 

38 History of the Girtys (Cincinnati, 1890), p. 29, n. 

% The Northwest under Three Flags, 1635-1796 (New York, 1900), p. 192, n. 

3% The Ohio River. A Course of Empire (New York, 1906), p. 113. 

% Ohio... (Boston and New York, 1903), pp. 112-113. 

37 In G. L. Cranmer, et al., History of the Upper Ohio Valley . . . (Madison, 1890), II, 45. 
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According to this report, more than one person witnessed the delivery of 
the speech. Such, too, is the implication of Withers, who claims in his Chron- 
icles of Border Warfare, p. 136 (according to Brantz Mayer, p. 77) that ‘“‘two 
interpreters were sent to Logan;” also of a statement by Colonel Richard 
Sparks, apparently an eye witness to the delivery of the speech, cited in a 
letter from J. Martin to B. Mayer (September 5+ 1853). Martin conjectures 
that Gibson “‘was probably one of ‘the white men’ whom Col. Sparks alludes 
to as being present when Logan made the speech.’’** 

Variations in the accounts of this scene are numerous, ranging from the 
erroneous statement by Minnie Myrtle (Mrs. Anna C. Miller), that Logan 
“made the speech” before ‘General Gleson,’’** to this utterly fanciful account 
by an anonymous writer: 


This celebrated Indian chief ....was taken prisoner, and brought before the 
General Assembly of Virginia, who hesitated whether he should be tried by court 
martial as a soldier, or at the criminal bar for high treason. Logan stated that they 
had no jurisdiction to try him. . . . In answer to their inquiries as to his motives for 
taking up arms against the English, he thus addressed the Assembly: [Logan’s speech 
follows.]*° 

3. THE LANGUAGE OF THE SPEECH 


The same “‘pardonable license”’ by which a certain artist “has represented 
the speech ... as having been delivered in [Dunmore’s] presence’ was 
doubtless invoked by Dr. Doddridge, who, in his play, has Logan deliver his 
message in a belt of wampum.* Doddridge, who passed for an authority on 
Indian ways, may have influenced later writers who advanced the implausible 
wampum theory.“ More recently, Taneyhill stated that Logan delivered to 
Gibson ‘‘the manuscript of the speech... .”" 

Even more curious is the frequent challenging of the idea, implicit in the 
accounts of both Jefferson and Gibson, that Logan delivered his message in 
the Indian language—on account of which, it would appear, Gibson, an able 
interpreter, had been chosen for the assignment. Of course, Logan’s fame as 
an orator would be immeasurably enhanced if it could be shown that he spoke 
in the chaste English of the early versions of his speech. Such an assertion 


3 Henry R. Schoolcraft, Information Respecting the History... of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States... (Philadelphia, 1856), IV, 628. 

39 The Iroquots; or, the Bright Side of Indian Character (New York, 1855), p. 243. The author 
gives Logan the name Charles, and says that it was Jefferson ‘“‘who first gave publicity” to 
Logan’s speech. 

4° The Boy's Book of Indian Battles (New York, 1864), p. 23. 

‘t The reference is to an engraving in W. V. Moore, Indian Wars of the Untted States (Phila- 
delphia, 1857), p. 228. 

Logan (1823), cited above, Act 4, sc. 2. Doddridge later repeats that cae’ ‘sent his 
speech in a belt of wampum by an interpreter, to be read at the treaty” (Notes on the Settlement 
and Indian Wars of the Western Parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania . . . [Albany, 1876], p. 237). 

“ E.g., Atwater (cited in n. 31), p. 116; Doddridge is cited by Samuel Kercheval, A History 
of the Valley of Virginia (3d ed.; Woodstock, Virginia, 1902), p. 117, and paraphrased by the 
anonymous author of the article, ‘Western Extension,” in Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genea- 
logical Magazine, 7 (1926), 240. The title page of the first volume of The American Pioneer (1842) 
shows Logan and Gibson seated on a log, the latter with a long wampum belt in his lap. Logan, 
with raised finger, appears to be interpreting it. 

“ Cranmer, op. cit., II, 43. 
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has been made repeatedly, without full substantiation. The American 
Pioneer states: 
It will be noted that Mr. Jefferson says general Gibson “translated” the speech for 


Lord Dunmore. It will also be noted that he says he quotes general Gibson's letter from 
memory. We have seen no reason to suppose it was a translation. Mr. Robinson, who 


was Logan’s secretary,“ .... stated that ‘‘captain Logan spoke English well’’; and 
Mr. McClung, on the authority of Simon Kenton... , says, “[Logan] spoke the 
English language with fluency and correctness.” ... That Logan delivered his 
speech in English, there is no reason to doubt. .... “ 


E. O. Randall, referring to this passage, concludes that ‘“‘Logan delivered 
[the speech] to him [Gibson], he delivered it at camp, and no doubt both de- 
liveries were in English.’’47 

There are recorded, however, several less flattering appraisals of Logan’s 
proficiency in the English language. Archibald Loudon, who claimed to have 
seen Logan in person, admitted only that he ‘‘could speak tolerable good 
English,’’** and J. R. Dodge (cited later by Doddridge) went no farther than 
to say that the “untutored’’ Logan ‘‘could speak a little English.’’*® On the 
occasion of a shooting-match with one McClay (or Maclay), Logan is said 
to have uttered the following sentence, which, if authentic, contrasts strangely 
with his famous speech: ‘‘Me bet to make you shoot your best—me gentle- 
man, and me take your dollar if me beat!’’®° 

On the whole, and in spite of certain enthusiastic but uncritical writers 
who have identified the elegant printed version of the speech with the 
message actually delivered by the chief, Logan has been held in high esteem 
for those words, to us unknown, which “‘at least express admirably in [the] 
English version the sense of injustice and the burden of sorrow that weighed 
upon him.’ Indeed, it has been the fashion of many, subscribing to the 
belief that ‘tno white man ever improved the eloquence of an Indian orator 
in any particular,’ to impute to Logan a power of eloquence and sentiment 
that quite transcends the written record. Evidence of this is, of course, 
entirely presumptive, except, perhaps, in the case of Gibson, who made 
“depreciatory comments on his translation . . . at the time of delivery,” and 

46 The reference is to an episode related in Thwaites and Kellogg, Documentary History, 
pp. 246-247. Logan supposedly dictated to one William Robinson, his prisoner of war, the fol- 
lowing note: ‘‘To Captain Cressap. What did you kill my people on Yellow Creek for. The white 
People killed my kin at Conustoga a great while ago, & I thought nothing of that. But you 
killed my kin again on Yellow Creek, and took my cousin prisoner then J thought I must kill 
too; and I have been three times to war since but the Indians is not angry only myself. Captain 
John Logan.” Randall and Ryan point out, in their History of Ohio (New York, 1912), II, 67, 
that, while this note appears to have been dictated by Logan in English, the form we know was 
made from Robinson's recollection of the event, in 1800. 

4 y (1842), 17, 18. 

‘7 The Dunmore War (1902), p. 30, n 

48 A Selection of Some of the Most Interesting Narratives .. . (1811), II, 215. 

49 Red Men of the Ohio Valley, pp. 132-133. 

50 The American Pioneer, 1 (1842), 180. 

5! E. H. Roseboom and F. P. Weisenburger, A History of Ohto (New York, 1944), Pp. 49. 

82 The American Pioneer, 1 (1842), 20. 
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who remarked later to his nephew that he had given but “‘a poor picture of the 
original.’ Gibson’s remarks are echoed in the letter of James Madison to 
William Bradford (cited below), in which he apologizes for the ‘‘unskilfulness 
of the translators’ of Logan’s message. Heckewelder wrote in 1819 that the 
speech “‘was delivered precisely as it is related to us, with this only difference, 
that it possessed a force and expression in the Indian language which it is 
impossible to transmit into our own.’ Rufus King believed that “its gen- 
uineness may have been marred by over-zealous translators or copyists.’’® 

Some, who accept Gibson’s account of the delivery, have assumed that it 
was he who rendered the speech approximately in its present wording. But- 
terfield held that Gibson put it “into excellent English, as he was abundantly 
capable of doing.’’®* This opinion is repeated by at least two writers.*” Jacob, 
in his Biographical Sketch . . . of Cresap, asserted “‘that the pretended speech 
was made by Gibson, whose sensibility, perhaps, was a little wounded by the 
loss of his squaw, who was Logan’s sister.’’5* 

There have been other conjectures as to the genesis of the known versions 

of the speech. Taneyhill, apparently ignoring the fact that Jefferson’s version 
in the Notes on Virginia is practically identical with that of the Pennsylvania 
Gazette of 1775, wrote: 
That great man in his effort to add to its beauty, has broken its fair proportions, and 
in trying to purify its diction, has lessened its sublimity and force. ... Mr. Jefferson 
should have kept in mind what he well knew, that oratory is a native product, and 
cannot be tampered with. . . .5° 


Brantz Mayer reconstructed the scene as follows: 


... John Gibson, in his interview with Logan, heard from him an outburst of pas- 
sionate sorrow, the purport of which he subsequently reduced to writing after his 
return to the British camp from the Indian villages,—a distance of about six miles. 
When he reached the camp, in all likelihood, he detailed the conversation with Logan 
to Lord Dunmore; and the Earl and the Indian trader . . . committed the remem- 
bered language of the savage to paper, and caused it to be read forthwith to the army 
as a speech or message from Logan.® 


William McKee testified that on the evening of Dunmore’s treaty he heard 
“repeated conversations concerning an extraordinary speech made at the 
treaty, and sent there by a chieftain ... named Logan and heard several 
attempts at a rehearsal of it’’;*' and J. L. Taylor suggests that after Gibson’s 


Irving Brant, James Madison, the Virginia Revolutionist (Indianapolis, 1941), pp. 283, 
434, n. 9. Gibson is said to have remarked on another occasion that he “could by no means 
come up to the force of expression in the original.” 

* Cited in Elijah Haines, The American Indian (Chicago, 1888), p. 499. 

% Ohto..., p. 112. 

% History of the Girtys, p. 30. 

57 Safford, in Ohio Archaeological:and Historical Publications, 7 (1899), 358; Moore, The North- 
west under Three Flags, p. 192, n. 

58 1866 ed., p. 95. 

°° In Cranmer, History of the Upper Ohio Valley, p. 43. 

% Tah-gah-jute, p. 81. 

" Cf. the Fourth Appendix to the Notes on Virginia; cited from Mayer, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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return to camp, “the officers, in taking copies, may have modified an occa- 
sional expression.’’® 

Pending further evidence, it would appear that we can conclude simply 
that “‘the speech was probably prepared by . . . Gibson, and polished either 
by himself or someone else skilled in the art of composition.’’® Granting that 
Gibson was “‘a good English scholar, with a remarkable memory and no 
fancy or imagination,’ his role in drafting the ultimate version of the 
speech may easily have been exaggerated in view of the reported circum- 
stances of the delivery of Logan’s message, and the emendations that must 
have developed during its rapid circulation and frequent recitals both at 
Dunmore’s treaty meeting and at Williamsburg. 


4. THE “ORIGINAL’’ AND THE PRINTED VERSIONS 


“‘We must confess on re-perusal of the [Logan] speech,”’ wrote the editor 
of the Portsmouth (Ohio) Tribune in the issue of September 3, 1841, “it savors 
to our taste of white man too much, and Mingo too little.”” This reaction was 
doubtless experienced by others; yet I find no critical appraisal of the style 
or diction of Logan’s speech prior to 1900, when Charles Moore observed that 
Gibson “in part paraphrased the Bible and in part adopted the biblical 
style.’’*® Later, M. Louise Stevenson pointed out more specifically the simi- 
larity between the opening sentence of the speech and the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew.® The parallel is, indeed, striking: 


I appeal to any white man to say, if For I was a hungered, and ye gave me 
ever he entered Logan’s cabin hungry, meat:...I wasa stranger, and ye took 
and he gave him not meat; if ever he me in: Naked and ye clothed me.... 
came cold and naked, and he cloathed (Matt. 25: 35-36.) 
him not. (Jefferson’s version.) 


Other parallels come to mind on reading the speech: Logan’s statement 
that “during the course of the last long and bloody war Logan remained idle 
in his cabin an advocate for peace,”’ and the Biblical injunction, “If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men” (Romans 
12:18); ‘This called on me for revenge. I have sought it: I have killed many: 
I have fully glutted my vengeance,” and, from the Old Testament, “I will 
render vengeance to mine enemies, . . . . I will make mine arrows drunk with 
blood” (Deuter. 32:41-42), or the better known, if somewhat contradictory, 
“Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath: 
for it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore, 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink . . . ” (Romans 
12:19-20). Sawvel obviously had this passage in mind when he wrote: 
“And from that moment [Logan’s] gospel read, ‘Vengeance belongeth unto 
me; I will recompense, saith Logan.’ ’’&7 


8° History of the State of Ohio, p. 257. 

83 McMechen, Legends of the Ohio Valley (3d ed.; Wheeling, 1881), p. 17. 

*%* He is so described in a letter from the Reverend William Robinson to James W. Biddle 
(March 8, 1848); cited by Brantz Mayer, op. cit., p. 192. 

5 Op. cit., p. 192, n. 

* “Cresap and Logan,” The West Virginia Historical Magazine, 3 (1903), 156. 

87 Logan the Mingo, p. 61. 
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Aside from this curious feature, the diction of Logan’s speech seems 
neither superior nor strikingly different from that of the translated and 
authentic speeches of Red-Jacket and Joseph Brant. Like many of these, it 
presents a brief, historical background to the main theme and a common 
complaint in similar discourses: the killing of Indians by the White men; it 
expresses concern over keeping the White man’s friendship and a desire for 
peace, and contains the characteristic boast of the Indian’s lack of fear. Fur- 
thermore, it is marked throughout by a trenchant bluntness that rings true. 

On the other hand, certain features common to authentic speeches are 
lacking; for example, the usual introductory greeting (‘Brother:’’ and so 
forth), and an appropriate reference to the council (or ‘council fire’) here 
involved. Also, there is a conspicuous lack of that ‘‘bold, metaphorical style”’ 
‘ound in many Indian orations and often attributed to this one. This absence 
of conclusive earmarks may result from the brevity of the speech, or it may 
be that we are dealing here (as, indeed, has often been claimed) with a mere 
impromptu conversation and not a message. The speech obviously is not 
addressed to Lord Dunmore, nor does it allude in any way to the treaty 
meeting to which Logan had been invited. 

A disturbing complication in the involved history of the Logan speech is 
the existence of at least three versions which are wholly unlike those of 
Madison, Jefferson, and the early newspapers. While little can be said in 
support of their authenticity, they none the less give some weight to the 
notion that there were a number of early versions, especially at Williamsburg. 
Jefferson himself wrote that he had a ‘faulty version’’ of the speech before 
receiving from Dunmore the one that he eventually cited in his Notes on the 
State of Virginia.® 

Benjamin Tomlinson, who was officer of the day at Camp Charlotte, 
stated that he had heard the speech read three times, and that it ran as fol- 
lows: 

Logan was the white man’s friend, on his journey to Pittsburg to brighten that friend- 
ship, all his friends were killed at Yellow Creek, now when he died who would bury 
him? for the blood of Logan was running in no creature’s veins.®® 


It is not clear whether Tomlinson related this as his recollection of the entire 
speech, or simply as the salient points of a longer discourse. 

Among the several examples of the Logan speech found in French litera- 
ture of the eighteenth century, the following from the Abbé Robin is intro- 
duced for its peculiar form and also because it gained wide notoriety in 
America through its English and French editions,”° as well as in Barton’s 
Philadelphia Medical and Physical Journal and in Brantz Mayer’s Tah-gah- 
jute.” The text of Robin’s Logan speech, given to him “by a Williamsburg 
professor,” bears the title: ‘Speech pronounced by the Indian Lonan [sic], 
in a general assembly, sent to the governor of Virginia the 11th Net, 1754 


68 Brant, James Madison, p. 434, n. 17. 

6° Stevenson, op. cit., p. 157. 

70 Nouveau Voyage dans l'Amérique septentrionale en l'année 1781... (Philadelphie et 
Paris, 1782), pp. 146-147; English translation, Philadelphia, 1783. 

1 Mayer, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 
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[stc]."" Robin conjectures that ‘“‘Net’’ indicates either the “lunar or solar 
month.’ The speech as given below is from Barton’s Journal, 2 (1806), II, 
148. 

Lonan will no longer oppose making the proposed peace with the white men—you 
are sensible that he never knew what fear is—that he never turned his back in the day 
of battle—no one has more love for the white men than I have. The war we have had 
with them, has been long, and bloody on both sides—rivers of blood have ran on all 
parts, and yet no good has resulted therefrom to any—I once more repeat it—let us 
be at peace with these men; I will forget our injuries, the interest of my country de- 
mands it—I will forget—but difficult indeed is the task—yes—I will forget—that 
Major Rogers cruelly and inhumanly murdered, in their canoes, my wife, my children, 
my father, my mother, and all my kindred. —This roused me to deeds of vengeance! 
—I was cruel in despight of myself—I will die content if my country is once more at 
peace; but when Lonan shall be no more, who, alas, will drop a tear to the memory of 
Lonan! 


There are several important differences between this speech and the more 
familiar versions that were in circulation. Logan, it must be noted, says 
nothing about having ‘‘remained idle in his cabin,’’ nor of his having been “‘an 
advocate for peace.”” Colonel Cresap becomes Major Rogers in the English 
translation (the French original reads ‘‘Major ,’), and the season 
(spring) is omitted. Unlike Jefferson, he mentions canoes, which actually 
figured in the massacres, but erroneously specifies which of his kinsmen were 
killed. Barton’s remarks on this version are unconvincing, and show a poor 
knowledge of background; he cannot decide between the dates 1754 and 1774, 
nor between the names Lonan and Logan; in fact, he confesses “‘that to me 
Lonan sounds more Indian-like than Logan.” He believes, however, that this 
version is closer to the original than those hitherto published, and that 
“great liberties have been taken with the Indian speech, by different persons.” 
The most curious feature is certainly the omission of Cresap’s name in the 
original French. The same omission occurred in the speech as recalled by 
Tomlinson, just cited, who said in his testimony of April 17, 1797: “...1 
heard [the speech] read three times, once by Gibson, and twice by Dunmore, 
... but neither was the name of Cresap or the name of any other person 
mentioned in this speech.”’ Also, a Colonel Benjamin Wilson, with Dunmore’s 
army, said that “he did not hear the charge preferred in Logan’s speech 
against Captain Cresap.”’” If the fact of this original omission is correct, it 
substantiates the view of those defenders of Cresap’s character who claim 
that his name was unjustly and maliciously added later. 

Brantz Mayer believes that Robin’s version was ‘‘current at Williams- 
burg . . . when the Abbé was there’’; he explains the date 1754 as ‘‘a misprint 
or an inaccuracy,” and ‘‘r1 Net” as a misprint for 11 November, the date 
when the speech was probably committed to writing.”* But Robin’s date is 
clearly that of the delivery of the speech; moreover, Mayer offers no further 
comment on Robin’s interpretation of the word ‘‘Net.” 

The most singular version of the speech appeared in the Port Folio in 





72 Roosevelt, The Winning of the West, 1, 351 (1889 ed.). 
7 Mayer, op. cit., pp. 82-83. 
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March, 1811, where it was sent by a correspondent (“B. T. C.’’) with the 
following explanatory remarks: 


General John S. Eustace, with whom I was intimately acquainted for some time 
previous to his death, and who formerly held a major general’s commission in the 
French armies, gave me the following as a genuine copy of the celebrated speech of 
Logan, the Mingo chief. He informed me that he was acquainted with lord Dunmore 
in Virginia, and frequently an inmate of his house, and that the speech, as I now send 
it to you, was presented to him personally by lord Dunmore. 

I do not consider myself an accurate judge of Indian eloquence, yet it appears to 
me, that the speech, as published by Mr. Jefferson, is not worthy of those high en- 
comiums which he bestows upon it. I leave it with you to judge of the correctness 
of my opinion. 


The purported speech of Logan runs thus: 


My cabin, since first I had one of my own, has ever been open to any white man, 
who wanted shelter; my spoils of hunting, since first I began to range these woods, 
have I ever freely imparted to appease his hunger and clothe his nakedness; but, 
what have I seen? what! but that at my return at night, and laden with spoil, my 
numerous family lie bleeding on the ground, by the hands of those who had found my 
little hut a certain refuge from the inclement storm; who had eaten my food, and 
covered themselves with my skins; what have I seen? what! but that those dear little 
mouths, for which I had sweated the live-long day, when I returned at eve to fill 
them, had not one word to thank me for my toil! 

What could I resolve upon? my blood boiled within me, and my heart leapt up to 
my mouth, nevertheless I bid my tomahawk be quiet, and lie at rest for that war, be- 
cause I thought the great men of your country sent them not to do it. Not long after- 
wards, some of your men invited our tribe to cross the river and bring their venison 
with them; they, unsuspicious of design, came as they had been invited; the white 
men then made them drunk, killed them, and turned their knives even against the 
women. Was not my sister among them? was she not scalped by the hands of that 
man, whom she had taught how to escape his enemies, when they were scenting out 
his track? What could I resolve upon? my blood now boiled thrice hotter than before, 
and thrice again my heart leapt up to my mouth, no longer did I bid my tomahawk 
be quiet, and lie at rest, for that war, because I no longer thought the great men of 
your country sent them not to do it. I sprang from my cabin to avenge their blood, 
which I have fully done this war, by shedding yours from your coldest to your hottest 
sun; thus revenged I am now for peace, and have advised most of my countrymen to 
be so too—nay! what is more, I have offered, and still offer myself as a victim, being 
ready to die if their good require it. 

Think not that I am afraid to die, for I have no relations left to mourn for me. 
Logan’s blood runs in no veins but these—I would not turn on my heel to escape death, 
for I have neither wife, nor child, nor sister to howl for me when I’m gone. 


While an occasional word or phrase (like the ‘‘howl’’ of the last line) may 
suggest an Indian origin, this characteristic might easily have been simulated. 
The “dear little mouths, for which I had sweated the live-long day,” are no 
more, one suspects, then a sentimental invention, besides being contrary to 
historical fact, as is the implication that the speech was delivered ‘‘before 
lord Dunmore.” 

A final remark should be added concerning the chronology of the earliest 
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printed versions of Logan’s speech. Irving Brant has pointed out correctly 
that James Madison’s copy of the speech (in his letter to William Bradford, 
January 20, 1775) “‘is the earliest known version—first in manuscript and 
first published.”’* This was printed, during 1775, in the Pennsylvania Journal 
(February 1), the Pennsylvania Ledger (February 11), the New-York Gazette 
(February 13), and Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer (February 16). Mean- 
while, another and slightly different version, which has often been mistaken 
for the first one printed, had appeared at Williamsburg in the Virginia 
Gazette of February 4, 1775. 

The widely read American Archives (1837) was responsible for creating an 
erroneous impression regarding the chronology of these two versions, for, in 
reprinting them, the Madison version from the New-York Gazetteer of Febru- 
ary 16 was chosen, thus making the Virginia Gazette copy appear to be the 
earlier. The error was strengthened by the fact that the New York version 
seems superior in style as the result of minor alterations introduced by the 
editors of the Archives.” 

Jefferson’s version of the speech in his Notes on Virginia, which was not 
written down until 1781, is closer to Madison’s text than to that of the 
Virginia Gazette; but the following extract from his letter to Governor 
Henry (1797) shows clearly that he did not depend on any printed version: 


I learned it at Williamsburg, I believe at Lord Dunmore’s; and I find in my pocket- 
book of that year (1774) an entry of the narrative, as taken from the mouth of some 
person, whose name, however, is not noted, nor recollected, precisely in the words 
stated in the Notes on Virginia ....1 copied, verbatim, the narrative I had taken 
down in 1774, and the speech as it had been given us ina better translation by Lord 
Dunmore. 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


™ James Madison... , p. 281. 

% E.g., “I appeal to any white man to day’”’ becomes “to say,” and “he will not turn his 
heel’ becomes “‘turn on his heel.” Brant believes that these changes were made in order to con- 
form more closely to Jefferson’s version. 
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A BALLAD OF THE NEW MADRID EARTHQUAKE 
By ARTHUR PALMER HuDSON 


In the Duke University Library, which has an extensive collection of 
English and American hymnals, there is one old hymn book from which the 
title page and a portion of other front matter have been lost. The spine of a 
new binding labels it ‘‘Selections of Hymns and Spiritual Songs. Purify.”” An 
accession note reads: “‘1o-15-27 F. S. Aldridge Donor s5o¢.”’ On the reverse of 
p. ix, in faded ink, there are two inscriptions. The first is in shorthand (prob- 
ably Pitman). The second, a transcription in longhand, runs: 


“Martha Aldredge is my name 
America is my nation 

Lenoir is my dwelling place 
And Christ is my salvation.” 


This acephalous book seems to be a copy of a hymn book listed by George 
Pullen Jackson, in White and Negro Spirituals (New York: J. J. Augustin, 
c. 1943), as “A New Selection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs... for.. 
Camp-Meetings. Woodstock, (state?), 1832.” In format and content it 
resembles other hymn books of the period, e.g., Zion’s Harp: A Selection of 
Spiritual Songs and Hymns ... (Pittsburgh, 1827) and The Camp-Meeting 
Chorister ; or, a Collection of Hymns and Spiritual Songs, for the Pious of All 
Denominations, To Be Sung at Camp Meetings... (Philadelphia, 1852). 
These hymn books all have much the same songs. But some of them occa- 
sionally introduce pieces of topical or local interest. 

Such is an anonymous homiletic ballad, song No. 222 in Martha Aldredge’s 
book, entitled ‘‘A call to the people of Louisiana.”” This song begins with an 
account of the Mississippi Valley earthquake of 1811-12 and moralizes upon 
its significance in divine economy. Internal evidence (stanza g) indicates that 
ijt was composed in 1812: 

“More than six months have past and gone, 
And still the earth is shaking.” 


Eight years before, Thomas Jefferson had purchased from Napoleon 
Bonaparte the region comprehensively known as Louisiana, including all of 
the present Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Iowa, Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, and Nebraska, and the greater part of Kansas, 
Colorado, Wyoming, and Montana. By congressional act of March 26, 1804, 
the region below the thirty-third parallel North was organized as the Terri- 
tory of Orleans, and that above as the District of Louisiana. In 1812 the Ter- 
ritory of Orleans was admitted to the Union as the State of Louisiana, and 
the District of Louisiana was renamed the Territory of Missouri. Thus “A 
call to the people of Louisiana’’ was in all probability addressed to the hun- 
dred thousand scattered white inhabitants of the western half of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley who had been, and were still being, shaken up and frightened 
by the earthquake of 1811-12. 
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The New Madrid earthquake, as it is known by geologists and historians, 
was characterized by Myron Leslie Fuller, of the United States Geological 
Survey, as ‘‘the greatest ... our country has experienced since its settle. 
ment,” greater than ‘‘the destructive shock at Charleston in 1886, or even the 
recent terrifying manifestation at San Francisco.”’ Though New Madrid, 
Missouri, was one of the foci, the quake was felt as far south as New Orleans,? 
and near Vicksburg, Mississippi, in the Mississippi River, Island No. 94 
disappeared completely, carrying with it a band of river pirates.* The crew 
of the New Orleans (under the command of Nicholas J. Roosevelt), the first 
steamboat to navigate the Mississippi, in 1811-12, observed the effects 
of the earthquake from the Falls of the Ohio far down the river.‘ In western 
Tennessee, Reelfoot Lake, twenty miles long and seven wide, was created by 
subsidence and inundation. The ghostly skeletons of ancient drowned trees 
are still visible to fishermen in its waters. In Kentucky the naturalist John J. 
Audubon was startled when his horse, feeling the shocks, spraddled on the 
ground and groaned piteously, while ‘‘The earth waved like a field of corn 
before the breeze.’ 

In his Works (Cincinnati, 1850, p. 344), the celebrated pioneer evangelist 
Lorenzo Dow published a letter, written in 1816, by a friend at New Madrid, 
giving a firsthand account of the disaster. Following are some extracts: 


On 16th December 1811, about 2 A.M., we were visited by an earthquake shock 
accompanied with an awful noise resembling loud and distant thunder, but more 
hoarse and vibrating, followed in a few minutes by complete saturation of the at- 
mosphere with sulphurous vapor and accompanied with total darkness. The affrighted 
inhabitants ran to and fro. The fowls and beasts cried; trees fell; the Mississippi 
roared, the current for a few minutes was retrograde. From that time until sunrise 
there were a number of lighter shocks; then there occurred a much more violent shock 
than the first, but with similar accompaniment to the first. But the excitement and 
terror of all animated nature seemed to be double. 

The inhabitants fled in every direction to the country. ... There were several 
lighter shocks during the day and some every day until the 23rd of January, 1812, 
when a shock was felt that was as violent as the most severe of the former shocks. It 
was accompanied by similar phenomena. From this time until Feb. 4 the earth seemed 
to be in continual agitation. On the 4th of February there occurred a shock nearly as 
severe as the preceding ones. On the next day there were four such and on the 7th at 
4 P.M. a concussion took place which was so much more violent than the preceding 
that it was known as the hard shock. The awful darkness of the atmosphere, which 
now, as formerly, was saturated with sulphurous vapor, and the violence of the tem- 
pestuous thundering noise that accompanied it, together with the other phenomena 
mentioned ... . formed a scene, the description of which would require the most sub- 
limely fanciful imagination. ... . 


1 “Our Greatest Earthquakes,” Popular Science Monthy, 69 (July, 1906), 77. 

2 Charles E. Davison, Great Earthquakes (London, 1936), p. 58. 

’ Garland C. Broadhead, ‘‘The New Madrid Earthquake,”” The American Geologist, 30 (July- 
December, 1902), 83. 

4 J. H. Latrobe, ‘‘The First Steamboat on the Western Waters,” Fund Publication, No. 6, 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, October, 1871. 

5 As quoted by Broadhead, op. cit., p. 85. 
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Since 1811 slight shocks are occasionally felt. It is seldom more than a week but one 
is felt and sometimes two or three a day. ... ’’ 


The unknown author of ‘‘A call to the people of Louisiana” admits that he 
does not possess the ‘‘sublimely fanciful imagination’’ necessary to describe 
the catastrophe justly: ‘‘The great event I cannot tell.”” But of one thing he 
is “well assured’’: ‘The scriptures are fulfilling,”” and the sinful had better 
“Prepare, before it is too late.”’ 


222. A call to the people of Louisiana 


1. Come, my friends, and neighbors all, 
Come listen and I'll tell you, 
Concerning of the mighty call 
That took place in Louisiana 


2. On Sunday night, you all may know, 
As we were all a sleeping; 
The Lord from heaven look’d down, 
And set the earth to shaking. 


3. Some jumped up, ran out of doors, 
Whilst others follow’d after; 
And some they stood all in amaze, 
Crying, Lord, what is the matter? 


4. As for myself, I must confess 
I could but stand and wonder; 
Expecting ev’ry moment to hear 
Some louder claps of thunder. 


5. The rest of the night was spent in grief, 
And wishing for the morning; 
But little thought, the people had, 
That was the second warning. 


6. As soon as day light did appear, 
The elements were darken’d; 
I walked out about the yard, 
And saw the earth was cracking. 


7. Immediately the shake came on, 
Which you will all remember; 
The houses reeled to and fro; 
The earth it split asunder. 


8. The people gather’d all about, 
In places there were many; 
The Christians stood with lifted hands, 
Lord, spare the Louisiana. 


® As quoted by Broadhead, op. cit., pp. 77-78. The letter appears in History of Cosmopolite; 
or The Two Volumes of Lorenzo's Journal, Concentrated in One... (Philadelphia, 1816), pp. 
340-341. Broadhead has edited the letter slightly. 
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9. More than six months have past and gone, 
And still the earth keeps shaking; 
The Christians go with bow’d down heads, 
While sinners’ hearts are aching. 


10. The great event I cannot tell, 
Nor what the Lord is doing; 
But one thing I am well assur’d, 
The scriptures are fulfilling. 


11. I thought at last these are the times, 
That in latter days should follow, 
When judgments should pass thro’ the land 
And bring on the days of sorrow. 


12. But if you will go onward still, 
And still rush on in sinning; 

You need not hope for better times, 
For they are now beginning. 


13. The prophets did foretel of old, 
That great events are coming; 
The Lord Almighty’s bringing on 
The days of tribulation. 


14. Prepare, before it is too late, 
To meet the Lord from heaven; 
King Jesus stands with open arms, 
To save your souls from ruin. 


In composing a moralistic ballad on the New Madrid earthquake, some 
pioneer preacher of the old Louisiana Territory was following a tradition as 
old as printing in English—the tradition of journalistic and homiletic bal- 
ladeering which fills so many pages of the many-volume Pepys and Rox- 
burghe collections and others like them. The Bible and ballads and hymns 
like the old ballads were powerful allies of the Word in the American wilder- 
ness. 

The author was also one of the pioneers of literature in the Mississippi 
Valley. How much else of the sort, or of any sort, originating so early in that 
region, has been preserved? Only the pious vesture of hymnology got his 
ballad into Martha Aldredge’s hymn book, cheek by jowl with the old spiritual 
songs, and thus saved it from the oblivious earthquakes and floods of a hun- 
dred and thirty-five years. 


The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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SYLVESTER JUDD’S NEW ENGLAND LORE 


By C. Grant Loomis 


The name of Sylvester Judd (1813-1853)! flashed across the world of Amer- 
ican letters for a few shining moments in the decade from 1845-1855. Recent 
literary-historical retrospect is either unaware of this author or notes him 
very briefly.? In the history of Unitarian Theology he maintains a larger fame 
for his aggressive representation of the aims and ideals of the flourishing 
period of that sect. A full understanding of the origins of Judd’s troubled, 
energetic spirit, and a complete comprehension of all the cross-currents of 
the varied influences which combined to educate and inspire him, would 
require a survey of New England intellectual history in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Van Wyck Brooks has mapped this area clearly enough 
to place this lesser figure in his proper relationship to the whole scene. Ample 
illustrative material may be gathered from Judd’s profuse outpourings to 
annotate nearly every aspect of the cultural status of New England a century 
ago. Judd’s ideas are preserved chiefly in two long, discursive effusions which 
have been designated as religious romances or Christian transcendental 
novels. Moods, fantasies, journal-jottings from innumerable derivations, 
portions of sermons, artistic reflections, and photographic reproductions of 
local scenes overlay the thin streams of narrative to such an extent that the 
interest of the action is often wholly submerged.‘ Direct relationship with 
William Ellery Channing is easily traceable, as well as most of the ideas 
current in Cambridge at the end of the 1830’s. The removal of the multi- 
tudinous, second-hand acquisitions of the avid student, who was so quick to 
take on the coloring of his environment, leaves, nevertheless, a very valuable 


1 Sylvester Judd, the third of that name, was born in Westhampton, Massachusetts, July 23, 
1813. Asporadic schooling, largely in Northampton and at Hopkins Academy, six miles from his 
paternal home, prepared him for Yale, which he entered in 1832. He graduated in 1836 with 
Phi Beta Kappa distinction. During his course, he had won prizes in both Latin and English 
Composition. His education, obtained under the stress of insufficient funds and religious agita- 
tions of mind found him in 1836 much troubled about his future. The struggle was settled in 
his mind in 1837 when he deliberately deserted his Calvinism and entered the Harvard Divinity 
School. After the completion of his studies, he accepted a call to the pulpit of the Unitarian 
Church in Augusta, Maine, where, after refusing a call to Deerfield, Mass., he spent the rest of 
his life. Arethusa Hall, Life and Letters of the Rev. Sylvester Judd (Boston, 1854), is the fullest 
source of information, not only for the life, but for letters, as well as excerpts from the un- 
published play, ‘‘The White Hills, An American Tragedy.” 

*Van Wyck Brooks summarizes his relation to the contemporary background in about a 
page (The Flowering of New England, pp. 384-385). 

* Margaret, 1845, revised and reprinted several times prior to the Civil War, and Richard 
Edney and the Governor's Family, 1850. 

‘ A few of the subjects in Margaret may be mentioned. Judd makes repeated attacks upon 
false theologies, mistaken zeal, narrow-minded religious views, and hypocritical professions. The 
mischiefs of the War-system, unjust treatment of the Indians, the humane treatment of prison- 
ers, the reform of criminals, and the abolition of capital punishment are discussed at length. 
Child education, the improvement of society, the encouragement of faith in humanity, and 
the development of an American cult of beauty find enthusiastic depiction. Indeed, subjects 
for many volumes are contained in the 625 pages of Judd’s first printed work. 
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stratum of material which represents Judd’s original research into the an- 
tiquities of Western Massachusetts, particularly for the fifteen years after 
the close of the Revolution. Margaret is more valuable to the student of New 
England lore than Richard Edney, where the setting is an idealized Augusta, 
Maine of the late ’forties. 

Judd’s sincere love for New England created truly memorable scenes. The 
makers of anthologies of American Literature have a wide choice of selections 
which are well worth repeating.’ The meed of praise due to Sylvester Judd 
simply as a recorder of hinterland areas of New England must not be with- 
held any longer. James Russell Lowell acknowledged the debt,® but few seem 
subsequently to have recognized Judd’s very real contribution. Lowell ap- 
parently believed that Margaret was a ‘Down East’ book. In reality, it 
might have its setting in any of the rolling hill country, north, east, or west 
of Boston. The composition was made at Augusta, but the details for most of 
the information were derived from the region of Judd’s birth. Between the 
appearance of the original edition and the revised version (1851), the author 
made greater endeavors to flavor even more sharply the authenticity of his 
creation. In July, 1847, he wrote to his father, ‘I want very much that you 
should get for me any books published in this country during the last century, 
particularly after the close of the war; school-books, reading-books, primers, 
books of devotion, etc. If you cannot get the books, get their names. I want 
to come at what may be styled an illustration of that period of the country, 
1783-1800. Dress, literature, etc., the general costume of the time, what 
influences were upon it, its architecture, etc. The books that I want are 
mostly those that have perished, hence a difficulty. Also, if you could lay 
hands on any old arms, or bits of dresses, and old furniture, etc.’’? We learn, 
too, that he visited Westhampton, especially the older inhabitants, whom he 
questioned at length. The local store, noon-house, horse-sheds, and meeting- 
house yielded material. The strict Calvinist sabbath-keeping, church-cate- 
chising, and the relief of the children at the setting of the sun were sufficiently 
unchanged in his own boyhood to require much unearthing in this direction. 
At Norwich Pond and Hollow, he searched out information concerning a 
former woman-herbalist, the portrait of whom is found in the widow Wright. 
Most particularly he noted the native jargon and expressions current several 
decades before. Margaret is a storehouse of early lore and language for the 

5 Book I, particularly, offers a wide choice. Such sections as describe the keeping of Thanks- 
giving (chap. X), the storm (chap. XVI), or winter (chap. XVII) have much natural and native 
genius, 

6 Margaritas, for him you have verified gratis; 
What matters his name? Why it may be Sylvester 
Judd, Junior or Junius, Ulysses or Nestor, 
For aught I know or care; ’tis enough that I look 
On the author of ‘Margaret,’ the first Yankee book 
With the soul of Down East in’t, and things further east, 
As far as the threshold of morning at least, 
Where awaits the fair dawn of the simple and true, 


Of the day that comes slowly to make all things new. 
—Fable for Critics 


7 Hall, op. ctt., p. 350. 
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folklorist and the linguist. Judd’s recognition of the sources of folk belief is 
made perfectly clear, and the views of ihe folklorist today will not quarrel 
with his statements. 


It is noticeable that we of the present age have fewer holidays than our puritanical 
ancestors. The King’s Birth Day was formerly celebrated with great pomp; in addi- 
tion there were enjoyed Coronation Days, The Birth of a Prince, Accessions and 
Burials of Governors, Victories in War, Masonic Festivals, to say nothing of Military 
Reviews, Election Days, Ordination of Ministers, Executions for Murder; and at a 
still later period Washington’s Birth Day, now almost forgotten, and the Fourth of 
July, at present diverted to a Sunday-school or Temperance Festival. But of Thanks- 
giving; a day devoted to mirth, gratefulness, hospitality, family love, eating, drink- 
ing; a day sometimes externally snowy, drizzly, benumbing, drenching; internally so 
elastic, smiling, lark-like, verdant, blithe; it is not sanctified or squandered like Merry 
Christmas in the Old World; it has no gooding, candles, clog, carol, box, or hobby- 
horse; it has no poetry or song; it does not come in the calendar, only by the Gover- 
nor’s proclamation; New Englanders can sing with Old Englanders, mutatis mu- 
tandts :— 
Now thrice welcome Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer, 
Minced pies, plum porridge, 

Good ale, and strong beer. 

With pig, goose and capon, 

The best that may be. 


They cannot add,— 
With holly and ivy 
So green and so gay 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day, 
With bays and rosemary 
And laurel complete. 


Our houses and churches are brown and sear as the gardens and orchards about 
them. The cedar may be green in the woods, the box-tree, the fir and the pine to- 
gether, we never use them. In both cases, there is, or was, an abundance of wassailing, 
dancing, gaming, shooting, and if one pleases to say, ‘‘Heathenrie, Divelrie, Dronken- 
nesse, Pride.’”” We have no budding oak or holy-thorn, which sprang from the staff of 
Joseph of Arimathea, and bears milk-white blossoms every Christmas day, in the 
forests of Glastonbury; although, no doubt, such trees might be found in our woods. 
Unlike Christmas, bread baked Thanksgiving Eve moulds never the slower. Yet, 
bating ecclesiastical days and a few calendar superstitions, which the dissenting Col- 
onists left behind, how much did they not bring with them from their native soil! . . . 
In addition to religion, language, habits, costume, fashions, science, art, architecture, 
agriculture, the military and naval art, horses, carriages, cows, sheep, grass, bells, 
knives and forks, glass ware, apples, etc. there floated across the sea, and has descend- 
ed the stream of Time, idiosyncrasies of temper, idioms of speech, rhetorical figures, 
colloquial metaphors, an entire dialect of vulgarisms, ballads, madrigals, maxims, 
Witticisms, witchcraft, bigotry, omens, a thousand and one fanciful calculations on 
the moon, the weather, beasts, birds,—a whole argosy. Some of these may be traced 
to the Saxons and Britons, in unbroken succession. They still exist in England, Ger- 
many, Sweden, nay, everywhere. We must look perhaps for some great Oriental cen- 
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tre, some fountain head beyond the Indus. The fathers of the Sanscrit, the authors of 
the Vedas, the original Brahmins, whoever they may have been, possibly the step. 
sons of Noah, seem to have given population, language, law, philosophy, superstition, 
and, saving Christ, religion to the world. (I, 80-81) 


In another passage, Judd expresses perhaps more a hope that certain super- 
stitions have disappeared than a positive knowledge that they have actually 
departed. 


There are no fairies in our meadows, and no elves to spirit away our children. Our 
wells are drugged by no saint, and of St. Winifred we have never heard. Our rivers 
harbor no nereids, they run on the Sabbath, and are all sacred alike, Mill Brook as 
the Ganges; and there is no reason why the Pond of Mons Christi (i.e. Norwich Pond) 
should not become as celebrated as the Lake of Zurich. In the clefts of our rocks abide 
the souls of no heroes, no spirits of the departed inhabit our hills, nor are our moun- 
tains the seats of any gods; Olympus, Sinai, Othus, Pico-Adam, Umkidden, Washing- 
ton, Monadnock, Holyoke, Ktaadin, it is all one. The Valley of the Housatonic is 
beautiful as the Vale of Tempe, or of Cashmere, and as oracular. We have no resorts 
for pilgrims, no shrines for the devout, no summits looking into paradise. We have 
no traditions, legends, fables, and scarcely a history. Our galleries are no cenotaphic 
burial grounds of ages past; we have no Haddon Hall or Raby Castle Kitchen; no 
chapels or abbeys, no broken arches or castled crags. You find these woods as inspiring 
as those of Etruria or Mamre. Robin-Good-Fellow is unknown, and the Devil haunts 
our theology, not our houses, and I see in the last edition of the Primer his tail is en- 
tirely abridged. No hideous ghosts appear at cock-crowing. Witches have quite van- 
ished, and omens from sneezing and itching must soon follow. At least in all these 
things there is a sensible change in the public mind. If the girls put wedding-cake un- 
der their pillows to dream upon, it is rather sport than magic. Astrology, Alchemy, 
Physiognomy, and Necromancy are fast dying out, and Animal Magnetism has not 
ventured across the sea. January and May are not, as in the Old World, unlucky 
months, and Friday is rapidly losing its evil eye. At marriages the bride is not obliged 
to throw her shoe at the company; at births, we have no Ragged Shirt or Groaning 
Cheese; if a child die unbaptized, it is not thought to wander in woods and solitudes; 
at deaths our common people do not cover up the looking-glasses. Ecclesiastical 
Holidays have a precarious hold on New Englanders; curses are not denounced upon 
sinners, Ash Wednesday; we have no Whitsuntide given to bearbaiting, drunkenness 
and profligacy; Trinity Sunday our bachelors do not kiss our maidens three times in 
honor of that mystery; bread baked on Christmas eve turns mouldy as any other; we 
are not obliged to use tansy to purge our stomachs of fish eaten in Lent. In our church- 
yards, bodies are buried on the North as well as on the South side. There is no virtue 
in the points of the compass that our clergy repeat the Creed looking towards the 
East, and none in wood that we bow to the Altar. (II, 39-40) 


Despite a falling off of the ancient heritage, much lore lingered on, as 
Judd illustrates at some length. The herb-woman found plenty of patronage 
for her brews and nostrums. She exhibited a sharp animosity toward her 
chief competitor, the academically trained doctor. Her son, Obed, missed no 
public occasion to present his wares. Even on a Boston excursion, he sold 
enough of his concoctions to pay his expenses. Throughout the century, 
Shaker herbs were a regular item on the itinerant peddler’s pack. Country 
remedies have by no means disappeared even at the present and perhaps 
this remedy for a cold is still being used :-— 
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Take garlic and saffron blows and boil them an hour and drink it just as you are 
gittin’ into bed, and it'll cure any cold that ever was. (I, 233) 


Margaret’s gift with the witch-hazel twig, or the practice of rhabdomancy, 
the art of locating underground streams, still lingers on in many areas of the 
country. Whatever the actual cause of the phenomenon is, the fact remains 
that a witch-hazel fork (willow or apple tree, for that matter) will twist 
downward in the presence of a hidden source. It will act, however, for more 
than the rare few. (I, 76)® 

The wise woman, the witch of an earlier time, a creature by no means 

extinct today, followed ancient prescribed patterns. She had her black cats, 
read palms, employed the figures of astrology, and viewed the face with su- 
perior cunning :-— 
Lips fairly set and well-colored argue fidelity, and a person given to all virtue; brow 
high and smooth, signifieth a sincere friend and liberal benefactress; small ears, a good 
understanding; neck comely and smoothe, a good genius; brown eyes, clear and shin- 
ing, ingenuity, nobility, and probity. Teeth white and even argue sweetness and rever- 
ence; dimples, persuasion and command; hand soft and clear, both discretion, service 
delight in learning, peace loving; palm D in mount of the moon... many dutiful 
and fair children. (1, 84) 


The prophecy after the event still has common vogue, although the signs 
may not be precisely the same: 





I always knew Chil would come toa bad end . . . there were spots on his back when 
he was born, and his mother cut his finger nails before he was a month old. 

There was a looking-glass broke at our house the week before. 

I had a curious itching in my left eye. 

Our Dorothy dropped three drops of blood from her nose. 

There was a great noise of drums and rattling of arms in the air just before the 
Spanish war broke out. (I, 213) 


In the realm of general superstitions, echoes of demonology quiver through 
the rural scenes as well as omens and most persistent weather prophecies: 


He hung a flint on the barn-door to keep the devil from riding horses in the night 
(I, 93) 

Aunt Ravel had seven pins stuck into her in one night. Old uncle Kiah, that used to 
live at Snake Hill, was trundled down hill three nights agoing, and his skin all wore 
off, and he grew as lean as a gander’s leg. (I, 95) 

I heard a dog how! in the streets the other night, and dreamed of seeing monkeys, 
and that is sartin death. (I, 118) 

Didn’t you know you could catch a thief by putting a rooster under a kittle? It'll 
crow as soon as the rascal touches it. (I, 181) 

She had seen a strange-looking, corpse-shaped substance in the yolk of an egg; and 
when a member of the family had died a while ago, they did not hang crape on the 
beehive. (Richard Edney, p. 141) 

I sometimes am afraid to open my Bible, for who knows on what verse I may 
pitch. (Ibid., p. 179) 


* | remember that a geology class once tried the experiment as a curiosity on one of its field 
trips. At least half the class found that the twigs twisted in their hands. The professor, to be 
sure, knew where the water was. 
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Do you put a Bible under your pillow when you go to bed? 

Are there any black spots on your fingernails? (I, 181-182) I knew we should have 
a storm after such a cold spell. I saw a Bull’s Eye towards night. . . . My corns have 
been pricking more than usual. A flight of snow-birds went by day before yesterday, 
And it won’t hold up until after the full (moon) and that’s tonight. (I, 220) 


A more primitive magic is recorded in the instance of a child who was 
born crippled :— 


A whippoorwill sung on the willow over the brook four nights before he was born, 
. .- We had him drawn through a split tree, but he never got better. (I, 237) 


A counting-out game, one version of which is still in circulation, is one of the 
earliest American records of this species of persistent oral transmission of 
childhood :— 

Intery, mintery, cutery-corn, 
Apple seed, and apple thorn; 
Wine, brier, limber-lock, 

Five geese in a flock, 

Sit and sing by a spring, 
O-U-T and in again. (I, 266)® 


At an execution, which was a curiosity much like a country fair, various 
attractions were offered to the crowd. Among other entertainers, hawkers of 
ballads appeared, singing, “‘A Lion from Barbary.” (II, 147) 

In proverbial lore, many old friends appear in homely garb: 


Save a thief from hanging, and he will cut your throat. (I, 53) 
Can’t bore an augur hole with a gimlet. (I, 53) 


® See B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), p. 772, where the 
first three lines are identical. The Latin Mother Goose probably lingers but rarely in the byways 
of childhood 
Hei didulum! atque iterum didulum! felisque fidesque, 
Vacca super lunae cornua prosiluit: 
Nescio qua catulus risit dulcedine ludi; 
Abstulit et turpi cochleare fuga. (I, 200) 
Snatches of old songs are also found in Margaret to which all the references refer unless other- 
wise specified. 
There were three jovial Welchmen 
As I heard them say, 
And they would go a-hunting 
Upon St. David's Day. (I, 195) 


Robin and Richard were two pretty men, 

They laid in bed till the clock struck ten; 

Then up starts Robin, and looks at the sky, 

O, Brother Richard, the sun’s very high. (I, 196) 


Little General Monk 
Sat upon a trunk 
Eating a crust of bread; 
There fell a hot coal 
And burnt in his clothes a hole, 
Now little General Monk is dead;— 
Keep always from the fire, 
Keep always from the fire. (I, 197) 
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The dog that trots about will find a bone. (I, 127) 

Sows over-littered eat their own pigs. (II, 97) 

Sap runs best after a sharp frost. (II, 97) 

We praise a bridge that carries us safe even if it is a poor one. (II, 115) 
Dogs that bark after a wagon keep out of the way of the whip. (II, 115) 
When the grain is weedy, we must reap high. (II, 115) 

The finer the curd, the better the cheese. (II, 115) 

What is bred in the bone will never be out of the flesh. (II, 119) 

A hen frightened from her nest is hard to get back. (II, 121) 

Folks that tend babies mustn’t have pins about them. (II, 121) 
You can’t wean babies in a day. (II, 121) 

'Tis time to reap when the grain is shrunk and yellow. (II, 121) 

Old sward wants turning under once in a while. (II, 161) 

There an’t no two spears of grass alike. (II, 182) 

It’s no use talking against the grain. (II, 182) 

It is late shutting the door when the mare is stolen. (II, 182) 

Some people’s geese are always swans. (I, 278) 

He who can wait hath what he desire. (I, 278) 

Rotten apples are the sweetest. (II, 218) 

Just like soap. The longer you keep it, the better it grows. (II, 247) 
Cursed cows have short horns. (II, 253) 


Judd exercised the same care in the selection of language appropriate to the 
time and to the character of his creations as he did in the study of the re- 
gional lore. His extensive use of the native idiom found quick recognition in 
one of the earliest studies of the American Language.’ The lexicographer 
quotes Judd as an authority, usually the sole one, for fifty-four words." 
The convenience of finding so many terms in one text, no doubt, kept the 
collector from looking for earlier sources. Other words, long obsolete in Eng- 
land, are gathered by Judd.” With respect to handicraft, trades, and the 
names of stuffs and materials, many words are suggestive.” In the realm of 


10 John Russell Bartlett, Dictionary of Americanisms (New York, 1848). 

1 Bead, bubbles on wine or spirits; blackstrap, gin and molasses; bluff, steep, bold, as a hill; 
bobolink ; boosily, lazily, as in a state of intoxication; to bouge, bulge; Bungtown-copper, old Eng- 
lish half-penny; to cant, to turn about, turn over; coot, stupid person; coverlid, a bed-quilt; 
crash, coarse linen cloth for towels; curb-stones; cuttoes, a large knife (Fr. couteau); daddocks, 
the heart or body of a tree thoroughly rotten; eeny most, almost; feat, ready, skilful; froe, iron 
wedge; gambled (gambrel), a hipped roof, like a horse’s hind leg; graz/, small particles of any kind 
(Fr. gréle); gulch, swallow voraciously; gummy! exclamation; hardhack, a plant; heft, to lift to 
weigh; husking-bee; kindlers, small pieces of wood; lucks, small portions of wool twisted on the 
finger of the spinner; luddy mussy! exclamation; marm, madam; to mind, to take care of; painter, 
panther; pimping, little, petty; to poke fun; pupelo, cider-Brandy; guilling, winding thread on 
spools; scrumptious, nice; sedge, a species of coarse grass, asa ‘tussock of sedge,’ a bunch of grass 
in a swampy meadow; Sizzle, hiss with heat; skilts, brown tow trousers; skink, to serve drink; 
slimsy, flimsy, frail; sniggle, a method of fishing for eels; snipsnaps, tart dialogue; I snore! 
exclamation; sozzle, to loll or lounge; squaddy, short and fat; staddle, a young tree left when 
others are cut; fo stive up, stuff up close; tongs, pantaloons; trig, to put a stone under a wheel on 
a hill; J vum/ exclamation; whealed, swollen; whelk, pimple; wilt, droop, wither. 

12 To joll (I, 234), to bump; spatile (I, 192), a spatula; and springal, (I, 318), a young man, 
recall early English usage. Puckle (I, 31) is used for Puck, that is, Robin Goodfellow. Skitter 
(I, 235) is employed for skit, to move lightly or rapidly. 

8 Upon the shelves of the country store were fabrics of kersey-meres, callimancoes, fustians, 
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learned words, it would be difficult to excel the jargon which Judd created 
tor his schoolmaster in Margaret. The pomposity and grandiloquence of the 
anglicized latinisms make a revelry of temporary unintelligibility to our un- 
accustomed ears. In the special vocabulary of transcendentalism may be 
noted, “to inheaven,” “‘imparadisaical,” ‘‘anagogics,” and ‘“‘demiurgic.” It 
was altogether natural that the ministerial ear was sharpened to the effects 
of sounds, inflections, and oratory, but Judd shared as well the common 
love of colorful oral depiction. A readiness for apt phrasing has never been 
wanting in America. 

The heritage of lore and language preserved by Sylvester Judd should be, 
at least, a less tranished monument to his little but certain fame. 


University of California, 
Berkeley, California 





shaloons, antiloons, oznaburgs, ticklenbergs, and buckrams (I, 50). The terminologies of the lum- 
bering and sawmill business of a century ago are carefully noted by Judd in Richard Edney, 

14 Megalopsical (I, 41), tetragrammative (I, 188), megalosplanchnotical (I, 260), sanctiloquent 
(I, 261), and anamnetic (I, 261) are only a few. 
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THE SPECTRES’ MASS 


By ALEXANDER H. KRAPPE 


As is well known, the study of the local legend as a genre of oral folklore is 
still in its infancy, but not because of any lack of excellent material: the total 
number of local legends collected, in the course of the last century and a 
half, from all over Western, Central, and Southern Europe amounts to sev- 
eral thousand, and the collections would fill a fair-sized library. So the reason 
for this neglect must be sought elsewhere. All these stories take for granted 
a certain supernatural element; but nineteenth-century Positivism had 
little sympathy for the supernatural, ridiculing it and branding it as rank 
superstition. Unfortunately, such condemnation does not explain anything: 
superstitions, too, have their reasons and demand an explanation. Naturally, 
we cannot hope to furnish such an explanation for the genre of local legends 
as a whole: each type requires special treatment and an analysis of its own. 
In the present study we shall attempt this for a type of local legend known 
from Cape Finisterre to the Vistula and from the Baltic to the Alps, the story 
of the Spectres’ Mass, which received its most perfect artistic expression 
from the pen of Anatole France.! 

I begin, however, by quoting in outline a variant from Brittany, told by 
the folklorist F. M. Luzel in 1890, based on an event which is said to have 
occurred in 1831:? 


A maid-servant, Joséphe Kerandour, was habitually late at mass and finally tired 
of the reproaches she had to hear on that account. So one Sunday morning she woke 
up at midnight and, thinking that she had again overslept herself, jumped out of bed 
and set out without looking at the clock. The moon was out, and it was quite cold. 
She heard a bell and, seeing no one abroad, she thought that it was the first or second 
bell for mass. When the bell rang for the third time she had arrived near the church 
and now saw quite a crowd on all sides, though much to her surprise she did not 
recognize any familiar faces near her. She crossed the cemetery which, as everywhere 
in Brittany, surrounded the church, and entered. The building was quite full of peo- 
ple, and still more were streaming in, all of whom, however, seemed strangers to her. 
Neither did she hear any noise such as is usual when Breton peasants move about on 
the pavement of the church with their wooden shoes studded with nails. The priest 
came to celebrate the mass, but he, too, was a stranger, and so was the acolyte. Before 
beginning the holy office, the priest invited the community to recite a pater and an 
ave for a certain Francoise Le Dantec, whom he declared on the point of death and to 
whom he said he would bring the holy sacrament after the conclusion of the service. 
Joséphe was much surprised to hear these words, for she knew Francoise very well 
and had never heard of her illness. The priest did as he had said and went to the 
house of Francoise. Joséphe accompanied him with two other persons, likewise un- 
known to her; she saw the priest confessing the dying person and giving her the last 
sacrament. A woman entered and kneeled in a corner, in whom Joséphe recognized a 
certain Jeanne Lagadec, deceased three years previously. Francoise died, the priest 
left the house, and she followed him, still filled with wonder, and when she reached 


' L’Etui de Nacre (Paris: Calman Lévy), s.d., pp. 107-119. 
2 Revue celtique, 12 (1891), 271-279; cf. also Luzel Légendes chrétiennes de la Basse-Bretagne 


(Paris, 1881), II, 350. 
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home, she found the household still asleep. Convinced that the time for the early 
mass had passed, she awakened the master, telling him that he would be late and 
reporting the death of Francoise Le Dantec, with the attendant circumstances. They 
looked at the clock, which indicated three in the morning. The master sent her back 
to bed; but no sooner had he done so than his neighbor knocked and told him that 
his wife had died without anybody’s having been present and without the last 
sacrament. Then Joséphe repeated her story and later told it also to the parish priest, 


That this variant is not a genuine folk tale but has already undergone 
sundry alterations may be concluded from another Breton story? 


Marie Cornic was the wife of a sea-captain whom she loved excessively, as her 
friends and relatives believed, deeply imbued as they were with the peasant’s super- 
stitious interpretation of the maxim ne quid nimis. One night she woke up with a 
start, believing that she had heard a bell and that early mass was about to begin. A 
vague, ghostly light flooded her bedroom. She dressed in a hurry and went to church. 
She found it crowded with people, but the officiating priest was a stranger. The col- 
lection was taken up, but to her consternation she found her pockets empty. She was 
told to put her wedding ring on the plate, which she tremblingly did. Then a strange 
anxiety seized her heart, and she wept in silence. When the clock struck six she awoke 
as from a trance; the parish priest entered, recognized her, and asked her what she 
was doing there so early. Only then did she notice that the crowd she had seen had 
disappeared, and she told him her strange adventure. Her wedding ring was found 
under the altar cloth. Two weeks later she learned that her husband had been ship- 
wrecked on the English coast and that he had died the same night and the same 
moment when she had been compelled to part with her wedding ring. 


It is clear at once that the first variant contains an element wholly absent 
from the second, the edifying episode of the death of Frangoise Le Dantec, 
an episode evidently introduced to drive home the lesson that God thinks 
even of those who apparently die without confession and last sacrament: the 
dead take care of them. On the other hand, the second variant has likewise 
suffered some contamination, namely with the belief in premonitions, called 
‘intersignes’ in France. 

Our story is not peculiar to Brittany. In a variant from Gascony‘ a widow, 
thinking that she has overslept herself, attends the silent mass of the dead 
and puts her wedding ring on the collection plate. She is found dead in the 
church on the following morning. Another variant, without the tragic 
ending, hails from Auvergne.® 

More gruesome, as a rule, are the Teutonic and Slavonic versions of the 
tale. Thus in a German variant going back to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century® the heroine, an old woman, finds the church filled with the dead, 
some of whom are headless. She is warned by a friend of hers, who had died 
three weeks previously, to leave the church immediately after the benediction 
if she cares for her life. She follows this friendly counsel. On leaving the church 
she hears a terrific noise behind her, and the spectres pursue her, one of them 


3 Anatole Le Braz, La Légende de la mort chez les Bretons armoricains (Paris, 1912), I, 64 ff. 

4 J.-F. Bladé, Contes populaires de la Gascogne (Paris, 1885), II, 266. 

5 Paul Sébillot, La littérature orale de l’' Auvergne (Paris, 1898), p. 103. 

* Grimm, Deutsche Sagen (Berlin: Propylaéen-Verlag), s.d., I, 204 (from Enoch Widmann’s 
Chrontk von Hof, A.D. 1516). 
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tearing off part of her dress which, on the following morning, is found in the 
cemetery, torn to shreds. In another variant it is her raincoat which she 
leaves behind and which is torn to bits by the angry ghosts. In a narrative 
from the Ukraine’ a young girl, who mourns excessively over her mother’s 
death, attends the ghostly service at midnight and comes near being torn 
to pieces by her mother’s angry ghost. The crowing of the cock alone saves 
her from certain death. 

Like many other folklore themes, that of the Spectres’ Mass can be traced 
back to the Middle Ages: it occurs in the Old French Perlesvaus (twelfth 
century), where it takes the following peculiar form :* 


King Arthur’s court has fallen under a curse; it is becoming deserted, and the ad- 
ventures, once so frequent, have stopped completely. To win back its lost splendor, 
the king decides to make a pilgrimage to the chapel of Saint Augustine, an under- 
taking beset with peril but from which the model of knighthood would assuredly be 
the last to shrink. Accordingly he bids his squire Chaos to get ready for the journey, 
on which he is to start early the next morning. Chaos obeys and then lies down to 
sleep in the hall without undressing. He dreams and imagines that dawn has broken, 
that he has overslept himself, and that his master has set out without him. He rises 
in a hurry and follows, he thinks, the king. He comes to a chapel in the middle of a 
cemetery, where he finds many coffins. In the chapel he beholds a dead knight lying 
on a bier, with four lighted candles in as many candlesticks wrought of fine gold. 
He seizes one of these, conceals it about his body, and leaves the chapel. In the wood 
he encounters an ugly black man, who demands from him the stolen candlestick. 
As he refuses to give it up, the other smites him with a knife. With a start and a cry 
he wakes up, to find himself in Arthur’s hall, seriously wounded and the candlestick 
beside him. He has just time to tell his story and to confess his sins; then he dies. 
King Arthur sets out alone, reaches the chapel, where a mass is being celebrated, 
but cannot enter until it is terminated. The hermit who celebrated it then gives him 
the clue of what has caused the decay of his court and instructions how to remedy it. 


As will be seen, it is again a case of the hero imagining that he has overslept 
himself, of his starting out about midnight, thinking that it is early dawn, 
of his coming to a church or chapel, and there meeting with a very unpleasant 


adventure. 
* * + 


How did this strange theme originate? A modern account of an event which 
fell within the observation of the German physician C. Binz will throw a 
significant light on the problem.® 

Binz, when still a student at a high school (Gymnasium), lived in the same 
house with a schoolmate who suffered from sleep-walking. One night, when 
he was about seventeen years old, this boy rose from his bed, kindled a 
lamp, dressed, and collected his books to go to school. He went downstairs 
into the entrance hall, stopping in front of a large grandfather’s clock and 
approaching a light to its dial, as he would do every morning, in winter, be- 


’ Archiv f. slavische Philologie, 6 (1882), 247. 

8 Ed. W. A. Nitze and Th. A. Jenkins (Chicago, 1932), I, pp. 105-120; cf. also Modern 
Philology, 30 (1932-1933), 5-11, and my book Balor with the Evil Eye (New York, 1927), p. 115, 
n. 1, where the older literature is listed. 

°C, Binz, Uber den Traum (Bonn, 1878), pp. 51 f. 
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fore leaving the house. Just then chance would have it that the clock struck 
midnight. The noise awakened the boy, so that with a start he realized the 
strange situation in which he found himself. Frightened by this adventure, 
he rushed upstairs, woke up his schoolmate and told him the incident. Binz 
calmed him, and he went back to bed. He had dreamt that it was seven o'clock 
in the morning and that he had to go to school. 

Here we have, as it were, the skeleton of our theme, devoid of the super- 
natural element, the simple result of a pathological condition. Had it not 
been for the striking of the clock, the boy would in all probability have gone 
to school, just as the heroines of the folk tales go to church to attend the 
early mass. The rest, that is, the nightly encounter with the ghosts of the de- 
parted, is clearly a dream experience, the nucleus of which is the widely 
spread belief that the night belongs to the dead!® and that churches, syna- 
gogues, and mosques are haunted after dark. 

We have thus an example of a case taken from medical practice (and which 
must assuredly have occurred many a time in widely separated places) fur- 
nishing the clue for the origin of a current type of local legend. 


ALEXANDER H. KRaAppeE 
Princeton, N. J. 


10 uaxapwv To. vixres Eacww (Hesiod); cf. my Science of Folk-Lore (London, 1930), p. 86. 
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GREEK TALES OF PRIEST AND PRIESTWIFE 
By Dorotuy D. LEE 


Among the Greeks, the attitude toward the priest is ambivalent. As an indi- 
vidual, he commands respect, and gives advice to those who seek it. However, 
he is also a figure of ridicule and of ill omen. Said one of my Arcadian inform- 
ants, “In the homeland, they say that if you set out in the morning and the 
first person you meet is a priest, you must turn back. They think he is the 
devil. But as for us, we do not consider it bad, because we have three rela- 
tives who are priests.’’ As a matter of fact, a large proportion of Greeks have 
relatives who are priests. 

Many of the merry tales center around the priest and his wife. The priest 
is sometimes pictured as lecherous; more often, the priestwife appears as 
coveted, or unfaithful in thought or deed. One of the favorite round dances 
is danced to the following song: 


A priestwife at her loom— 
With her foot she pressed the pedal 


And in her mind she said 
And in her thoughts: 


“T don’t want the priest 
The bearded billy-goat; 


I want instead a shepherd boy 
Who plays the flute.” 


The following tales about the priest and his wife were collected in Greek in 
the greater Boston area, in 1934 and 1937. 


From Western Asia Minor :— 


1. Saint Peter Meets Saint Paul 


A woman would go to church, and whenever she went to worship at the 
icon of Peter and the Apostle Paul, the priest would chant from behind the 
icon, “‘Saint Paul wants to come to your house.’’ The woman told her hus- 
band, ‘‘Saint Paul speaks to me every time I go to worship, and says that he 
wants to come to our house.”’ So her husband says to her, ‘‘Tell Saint Paul 
to come to our house tomorrow night, to give you his blessing.’’ Then her 
husband goes and buys five or six keys, weighing ten okas each, and he dresses 
himself like Saint Peter. 

Well, when Saint Paul arrived, after ten minutes the doorbell rings again. 
“Who is it?’ shouts the woman. ‘‘Saint Peter,’”” he answers. So the woman 
opened the door, Saint Peter came in. And he says to Saint Paul, ‘‘What are 
you doing here, since I hold the keys of Paradise, and didn’t give you leave 
to go? When did you come here?”’ And he set to beating Saint Paul with the 
keys, till he broke his skull. He says to him, ‘‘Now go to Paradise.” 
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2. The Idiot Disposes of the Dead 


Once there was a beautiful woman, and every time she went to church, the 
priest would say, as he swung the incense burner before her, ‘Lady, your 
number; lady, your number; lady, your number.” And the deacon did the 
same thing; ‘“‘Lady, your number; lady, your number.”’ Well, the woman 
told her husband: ‘‘This and this ask the priest and the deacon.” And her 
husband says to her, ‘‘Make a date with the one at one hour, and with the 
other the following hour.” So the priest comes. In an hour comes the deacon. 
She says to the priest, ‘‘My husband has come; let me hide you.” And she 
hides him. Then, the doorbell rings again. She says to the deacon, “My 
husband has come; let me hide you.’’ Her husband came, he boiled a vat of 
water, and he scalded them to death. 

So they made a plan. They went and found an idiot drunkard. And they 
promised him a gallon of wine in return for throwing the priest into the sea. 
When the idiot came back to claim his wine, they show him the corpse. They 
say, ‘‘He came back.” And the idiot again takes him, carries him and throws 
this one in, too. When the idiot was going back, he sees another priest who 
was coming from another village. And he says to him, ‘‘Damn you, twice 
I’ve thrown you into the sea, and do you came back again?’’ He takes the 
priest, he ties a stone around his neck, he throws him into the sea. “Eh, 
this time,” he says to him, ‘You don’t escape.”’ 

He went back and drank the wine. 


3. The Priestwife Eats Roast Goose 


There was a priest and a priestwife. And the priestwife had a lover. Well, 
the priestwife had many geese, too. Says the priestwife to the priest on a 
certain day, that a child has thrown a stone and struck a goose. So the priest 
said, “Since he hit the goose, prepare it and let’s send it to the baker’s oven to 
roast.’’ When she had sent a child to the baker’s and he had brought it back, 
she told the priest to take the pitcher and go and fill it with water at the 
fountain. On the way, the priest met a guest. He brought him home, and then 
he went to fill the pitcher. 

Well, the priestwife takes the goose and carries it to the attic to eat with 
her lover, you know. Well, she came down and found the guest. She took a 
spit, she made it red-hot in the fire. The guest asks, “‘Why are you making 
this spit red-hot in the fire?”’ Says the priestwife, ‘‘We have the custom, that 
whenever we have a guest, we give him food, we give him drink, and then we 
put the spit in through his rear.” 

When the priest came back, he says, ‘‘Where is the guest?’”’ The guest had 
gone away in his fear;—so the priest asks the priestwife, ‘‘Where is the 
guest?” The priestwife says, ‘‘He took the goose and went away.” So the 
priest cuts a piece of bread and runs after the guest. And he cries, ‘Wait, let 
me dip it in a bit’’;—he means in the gravy. The guest thought he wanted to 
put the spit in a bit. And he ran. The guest ran, and the priest ran with the 
bread. 
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4. The Priest Takes Revenge 


There was a priestwife and a priest. And the priestwife had a lover. Well, 
the priestwife would go to church every day. When the service was over, she 
would go and pray and say, ‘‘My Holiest of Women, strike the priest blind, 
that he may lose his sight.’”” Then one day, the priest heard her from the Holy 
of Holies, where he was. So when she went to pray, says the priest to her from 
the Holy of Holies, ‘Kill a goose, stuff and roast it, that the priest may eat 
and get blind.’’ The woman thought that it was Christ speaking. 

So she went home and prepared the goose. When the priest came home she 
told him that a little boy had thrown a stone at the goose and killed her. 
Says the priest, ‘I am glad he did, priestwife,” he says, “‘because I have a 
craving for stuffed goose.’’ When they brought the goose home from the 
baker’s, they put it on the table. So they began to eat. Says the priest, 
“Priestwife,”” he says, ‘‘I can’t see you. Where are you?”’ Says she, ‘‘Come on, 
priest’; she says, ‘“‘What is the matter with you?” He says, “Truly, I cannot 
see.”’ He groped with his hands, trying to find the priestwife. 

So the priestwife takes this opportunity to let her lover into the house. She 
lifts a clothes basket, and puts him underneath. She says to the priest, “I'll 
give you a switch, and you sit on the steps and drive the chickens away, since 
you can do no other work.” So the priestwife pretended that she was going to 
the fountain for water; and she put a water vat on the fire to boil, as if she 
were planning to do the laundry. 

Well, when the priestwife had gone, the priest went running inside; and he 
takes the boiling water and pours it over the clothes basket. The priestwife 
came back from the fountain. He says to her, ‘‘Priestwife,’’ he says, ‘‘you were 
late. And I, for all my blindness, I went and poured boiling water over the 
clothes you are bleaching.’’ And the priestwife began to cry. So the priest says, 
“Why do you cry, priestwife?”’ She says, “Because a youth from the army was 
going by, a deserter (a Greek who had been pressed into the Turkish army) ; 
and I had hidden him under the clothes basket. And you now,” she says, 
“scalded him to death.” So the priest says, ‘‘What shall we do now? For all 
my blindness, we must go and bury him, before anything becomes known.” 

They put him in a sack, they take him along. On the way, the priest sang, 
“Kyrie eleison. Three will go and one will return.” So, when they took him 
there, they threw him into the pit. And the priestwife said, ‘Wait, let me look 
at him once more.”’ So when she was leaning over to look at him, the priest 
pushes her into the pit. And he threw in the earth, and returned home alone. 


5. Liturgy 


One Sunday, when it was time to read the Bible, the priest asked the con- 
gregation, ‘‘Beloved Christians, do you know the Gospel of Saint John?” 
They said, ‘‘Yes, we know it.” ‘Well, since you know it, I needn’t read it to 
you.” 


6. How to Determine the Date of Easter 


In some village, the villagers came to the priest. ‘“‘Father,’’ they said, “in 
the next village they are celebrating Easter.” ‘‘Those people,” he said, ‘‘can 
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celebrate Easter if they like. As for us, the beans in my pocket are not yet 
finished; there are still three to go.” 


Pontos Region :— 
7. The Priest Forgets a Name 


Upon a time and once, there was a priest. There was a fisherman; he had a 
white horse and white were his saddle baskets. He went to the village selling 
fish. But the fisherman was very handsome. Well, when it grew dark, as there 
was noinn there he asked the way to the priest’s house. Well, when he went 
to ask, they said to him, “It is there, at such and such a place.”’ And he went 
to the priest’s house. When the priestwife saw him, she coveted him. Immedi- 
ately evil thoughts came to her mind. She was frying fish for dinner. She 
made them too salty; there were cunning thoughts in her head. There in the 
village, there was no water in the houses; they brought it in carrying-buckets. 
So she poured out the water at night, after they had eaten supper; she left no 
water in the house. 

When they went to bed, she says, ‘‘Priest, give me a glass of water.” The 
priest got up, he says, ‘‘Priestwife, there is no water.’’ She says, ‘The fish 
were too salty; we drank up all the water.’’ The priest says, ‘“‘There was 
water here in the evening.”’ The priest is suspicious. Then—the fisherman pre- 
tends he is asleep—says the priest to the fisherman, ‘Fisherman.’ ‘‘Com- 
mand me,” says the fisherman. ‘‘What is your name?”’ ‘‘My name,”’ he says, 
“is Parsley.’’ Says the priest, he says, ‘‘When I call out your name, you are to 
open the door.” 

Now he who was to go for water, had to go far. As he went he would say, 
“Parsley, Parsley, Parsley,’’ so as not to forget it. The priest returned, he goes 
home. Now the priest has forgotten the name, he cannot say it. Well, he went 
to the door; he knocks. The fisherman says from inside, ‘‘Say my name.” 
Says the priest, ‘‘I am the priest,”’ he says, “open the door to me.” “Say my 
name,” he says, “‘that I may open the door.” The priest says, ‘‘White is your 
horse, and white your baskets, fisherman. It is I. Open the door.” ‘My 
name,”’ says the fisherman from inside. 

The priest got tired of this, he set out, he went to the village, to the neigh- 
borhood, to the houses. He says to one neighbor woman, ‘‘What do you 
plant in your garden?”’ She said, ‘“‘We plant cabbage, celery, squash.’’ The old 
woman did not mention parsley. In this way he went to three houses, they 
said the same to him. In the fourth the woman said, ‘‘We plant parsley, 
mint ....’’ He shouted, ‘‘Parsley, parsley,’’ and ran. He went home, he 
knocked on the door. ‘‘Parsley,”’ he said, ‘‘open the door.”” He went in, then, 
he threw out the fisherman’s baskets, his horse, he beat him hard with a 
stick;—the priestwife says not one word ;—the priestwife gets a beating too. 

And so they there and we here, better off, since we did not get the beating. 


8. A Joke on the Priest 


Once in some village of the interior, the peasants wanted to play a practical 
joke on the priest. So they put a living man in the coffin and they take him to 
church, to have a laugh on the priest. So as soon as they took him to church, 
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they left him there to see what the priest would do with the pretended dead. 
Well, the dead one, so as to have a laugh on the priest, so as to enjoy himself, 
begins to moan. And he says to the priest, ‘‘Ouch, leave me alone’’—because 
the priest was burning incense over him while he chanted, “in a land of green 
grass, in a land of rest... . ” So the priest, in his fear, thought that he had 
become a vrykolakas (a living corpse). And in his fear he strikes him with the 
incense burner. Naturally, when he struck him, the dead one cried out harder, 
“Leave me alone.” So the harder the priest struck, the louder cried out the 
dead one. At last, the priest stopped hitting, because the dead one had 
stopped crying out; he had killed him. 

As for the others, they were laughing outside. The question is: What will 
the priest do with the dead one? And laughing, they came and asked the 
priest, ‘How did you get along with the dead one, father?’’ So he says, 
“Next time you bring me a dead one, see that he is good and dead and then 
bring him ; because I had a lot of trouble quieting this one.” 


9. The Priestwife Gets a Beating 


Upon a time and once, there was a priestwife and a priest. The priestwife 
was not of good conduct. She would always say to the priest, ‘‘You go to the 
beets and meets.”’ Once when he went there he met her lover. He was a lyrist. 
He says to the priest, ‘‘Priest, where are you going?’’ He answers, ‘The priest- 
wife sent me,”’ he says, ‘‘to ‘the beets and meets.’ ”’ So this lyrist says to the 
priest, ‘‘Your wife is not of good conduct. Her glances are for the street.” 
So they wagered. The lyrist had a red ox, and the priest had forty piasters. 
So he says, “If the priestwife is such, I’ll be giving you forty piasters.’’ The 
other says, “‘I’ll give you the red ox.” 

Now he put the priest ina burlap sack. And he takes him and goes to the 
priestwife. When he went in he says to the priestwife, ‘Priestwife, don’t 
knock against my sack, my instruments inside might break.’’ When she, the 
graceful one, saw him, she got up and danced and he made music. And he said 
in his song: 

“Hear, my sack, hear,’”’ he said. 
‘My red ox, 
““My forty piasters.” 


And she sang: 
“The priest I sent 
“‘To the beets and meets; 


““As he comes back 
‘““May he break his leg.” 


So the priest rises out of the sack; he had no more patience and beat her up. 
The lyrist won the bet. 
Now they there and we here better off. 


Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The fifty-eighth annual meeting of the American Folklore Society was held at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, on December 27 and 28, 1946. The President, Joseph M, 
Carriére, presided. 

The following program was presented :— 


December 27, 10:00 A.M.—12: 30 P.M. 


Austin E. Fife, ‘Folklore and the Interpretation of Utah’s Cultural Heritage”: 
Richard M. Dorson, ‘‘Dialect Stories of the Upper Peninsula: A New Form of Ameri- 
can Folklore’; William Hugh Jansen, ‘‘ ‘Oregon’ Smith—Folk and Factual’; Grace 
Partridge Smith, ‘‘ ‘Egypt’—a Folklore Frontier’; Samuel P. Bayard, ‘‘Fifers and 
Fife Music of Western Pennsylvania.” 


December 27, 2:00-5:30 P.M. 


Franklin J. Meine, ‘‘American Folk Literature’; J. Mason Brewer, ‘“‘American 
Negro Folklore—A Folklore of Loyalty”; A. I. Hallowell, ‘“Myth, Culture and 
Personality”; Joseph M. Carriére, ‘Folklore Activities in France, 1939-1946” 
(Presidential Address). 


December 28, 2:00-5:30 P.M. 


Leah R. C. Yoffie, ‘‘The Carol of the Twelve Numbers and Other Cumulative 
Number Songs’”’; Alexander H. Krappe, ‘‘The Origin of the Story Type of the 
Spectres’ Mass (La Messe des Ombres)’’; Jacob A. Evanson, ‘‘The Pittsburgh Public 
Schools’ Experiment with Vernacular Song: A Documentary Review of Ten Years of 
Activity’; Svatava Jakobson, ‘‘New Czech Publications in Folklore.” 

At the Business Meeting which was held December 28 at 5:30 P.M. the following 
officers were elected: President, Joseph M. Carriére; First Vice-President, Erminie 
W. Voegelin; Second Vice-President, A. H. Gayton; Secretary-Treasurer, MacEdward 
Leach; Editor, Wayland D. Hand; Associate Editors, Marius Barbeau, Samuel P. 
Bayard, Ralph L. Beals, Thelma James, Melville J. Herskovits, Katherine Luomala. 
The Review Editor is to be selected by the Editor and confirmed by the Executive 
Committee. Executive Committee, Current Officers and J. W. Ashton and A. I. 
Hallowell; Council Members (for three years), R. E. B. Allen, E. Baughman, B. H. 
Bronson, M. M. Bryant, A. L. Campa, G. N. Casavis, A. W. Derleth, R. M. Dorson, 
D. Emrich, A. M. Espinosa, J. A. Evanson, A. E. Fife, R. Flannery, E. Gunther, 
M. R. Haas, A. P. Hudson, S. Jakobson, W. H. Jansen, C. Kluckhohn, H. Kurath, 
L. Lucourciére, H. Lee, C. G. Loomis, F. J. Meine, A. Morris, W. D. Preston, V. F. 
Ray, A. W. Read, A. Rey, S. Tax, R. Underhill, W. D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle, R.A. 
Waterman, B. Weitzner, M. C. Wheelwright, L. A. White, C. Withers, G. B. Wilbur, 
L. R. C. Yoffie, C. Zirkle; Counctl Members (for two years), R. K. Alspach, S. P. Bay- 
ard, M. B. Emeneau, H. Halpert, R. Jente, L. C. Jones, G. Korson, A. H. Krappe, 
D. Lee, T. F. MclIlwraith, H. S. Mekeel, M. A. Mook, J. J. Newton, J. J. Niles, 
M. E. Opler, S. Poladian, L. Pound, G. Roheim, C. Sandburg, L. Satterthwaite, D. 
Scott, C. Seeger, G. Simpson, M. Smith, J. H. Spinden, A. Stimson, J. H. Steward, 
J. B. Tannenbaum, H. W. Thompson, S. Thompson, M. Titiev, N. I. White; Council 
Members (for one year), W. Bascom, R. S. Boggs, P. H. Buck, E. Burchenal, S. Car- 
denas, J. M. Cooper, D. S. Davidson, L. J. Davidson, J. F. Dobie, F. H. Douglas, 
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W. N. Fenton, E. Gardner, J. A. Geary, E. W. Gifford, J. M. Goggin, E. S. Goldfrank, 
L. M. Hanks, D. G. Haring, R. B. Hassrick, E. A. Hoebel, A. B. Hollenback, E. A. 
Hooton, S. B. Hustvedt, M. Jacobs, T. James, E. C. Kirkland, G. Lanctot, J. A. 
Mason, V. Mendoza, M. W. Smith, F. G. Speck. 
At the Council meeting December 28, 9:30-12:30, the following reports were ap- 
proved :— 
Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary reports the membership of the Society as follows:— 


1946 1945 1944 
Honorary Members 6 6 6 
Life Members 8 8 8 
Old Members 648 577 499 
New Members 154 135 78 
Total Active Members 810 690 591 


During the year 64 members were removed from the rolls because of non-payment 
of dues, resignation, or death; 36 were dropped in 1945; 19 in 1944. 
The President appointed the following committees in 1946:— 


Committee on Research: A. H. Gayton, Chairman, J. Mason Brewer, Calvin Claudel, 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., W. H. Fenton, Regina Flannery, Mary R. Haas, Herbert 
Halpert, Wayland D. Hand, Robert H. Lowie, Morris E. Opler, Verne F. Ray. 

Nominating Committee: Melville J. Herskovits, Chairman, J. W. Ashton, Marian 
W. Smith. 

Committee on Education: A. P. Hudson, Chairman, J. M. Cooper, D. S. Davidson. 

Program Committee, Erminie W. Voegelin, Chairman, S. P. Bayard, Levette David- 
son, Thelma James, Weston La Barre, Gladys Reichard. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: Sol Tax represented the AFS in working out local 
arrangements with representatives of the AAA. 

The Society was represented by its Secretary at the Conference of Secretaries of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, January, 1946, and by its delegates at the 
general meeting, January 25-26, 1946, and at the Special Meeting, September 20-21, 
1946. 

The President of the Society represented the Society at the Sesquicentennial Con- 
vocation of the University of North Carolina. 

The Secretary reports that he has succeeded in getting an account of back stock 
belonging to the Society in Germany, together with an inventory of the stock. He is 
now negotiating with British authorities for permission to import a part of this 
material. 

During the year the New Mexico Folklore Society affiliated with the American 
Folklore Society. Fifteen members of the local society are members of the AFS. 

During the year the Secretary continued the drive for new members with good 
results; he wishes to thank all members who sent in names of prospective members 
and to ask for further suggestions. 

The Secretary wishes to thank Dr. Voegelin and Dr. Carriére for constant counsel 
and aid during the year. 

MacEpwarpD LEAcH#, Secretary 
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Treasurer’s Report 


Receipts 
$2803 .26 
213.00 
1075.64 


Total Receipts : $4091 .90 


Expenditures 


Journal $2017.03 
Memoirs (40 and part payment 41) : 483 .76 
Treasurer’s Bond . 25.00 
ACLS Dues , 25.00 
Refunds , II. 
Insurance 

Reprints ‘ 56. 
Committee on Research 

A. H. Gayton ed. work on ACLS MS* 

Meeting Expenses 

Editor’s Expenses 

Review Editor’s Expenses 

General Administration 232. 

Supplies, Mailing, etc 169. 

Bank Collection Fee ‘ 





Total Expenditures $5642.94 
Balance 339.05 
Balance 1/1/46 $2738.58 
Total Cash Assets 1/1/47 $3077.63 
Permanent Fund (invested in 3 and 4% B. and L. 

Bonds $5000.00 
10 Shares of Mortbond Corp. 50.00 (est.) 
Total Net Worth $8127.63 

MacEpwarbD LEAc3#, Treasurer 


* Paid by ACLS, included in “Gifts.” 


Editor’s Report 


Journal: Volume 59 (Numbers 231—234 inclusive) was published in 1946; 8 pages 
of plates, 12 pages of music cuts, and 1 full page map are included. Volume 50 totalled 
559 pages, as against 336 pages in Volume 58 (1945) and 244 pages in Volume 54 
(1941). In 1941 the quarterly printing of the Journal amounted to 500 copies each; 
the printing order for the October-December, 1946, number was for 1000 copies, 
plus separates for authors. 

The first number of Volume 60 (January-March, 1947) is in the hands of the 
printer. 

In January J. W. Ashton returned to the United States and resumed his duties 
as Review Editor for 1946. 

Memoirs: Memoir 40, Alfred Métraux’s Myths of the Toba and Pilagé Indians of 
the Gran Chaco, was distributed in March, 1946, to members of 1945, as the Memoir 
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for that year. This volume was financed jointly by the AFS and the author, to whom 
the Society is indebted for generous aid. 

Memoir 41, Gladys A. Reichard’s Myths and Tales of the Coeur d'Alene Indians, 
is in press and delivery is promised for Spring, 1947. This Memoir will be published 
jointly by the AFS and the Archives Publishing Company of Pennsylvania, with 
financial help from the author. It will be distributed free as the 1946 Memoir to all 
members in good standing for that year. 

The MS of our proposed Memoir 42, Archer Taylor’s English Riddles In Oral 
Tradition, was withdrawn by the author this fall. R. F. Barton’s Mythology of the 
Ifugao has been substituted for the Taylor study, and will go to press as Memoir 42 
early next Spring (1947). Another Philippine MS, the late Dean S. Fansler’s Philip- 
pine Mythology, is being considered as a possible Memoir, to be published jointly by 
the AFS and the Philippine Government. Anne M. Cooke’s Analysis of Basin 
Mythology is still in process of revision as a future Memoir. The manuscript of Ruth 
Ann Musick and J.W. Ashton, Missours Folklore, which was accepted as a prospective 
Memoir this summer, is nearing completion. One other nearly completed study on 
American White children’s songs has been submitted this year for consideration. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Marius Barbeau for arranging a subsidy 
covering the cost of plates for his article on ‘‘Bear Mother” in No. 231; to the family 
of the late James Taft Hatfield for defraying the cost of the music cuts in Mr. 
Hatfield’s article, ‘“‘Some Nineteenth Century Shanties’’ (No. 232); to Esther 
Lowell Hibbard for paying for the cuts and tabular material in her article, ‘“The 
Ulysses Motif in Japanese Literature” (No. 233); to E. S. Kirkland for helping defray 
publication costs of his “Check List of Tennessee Folksongs’”’ (No. 234); to the 
American Council of Learned Societies for subsidizing the report, ‘‘Conference on the 
Character and State of Studies in Folklore, 1941’’ (No. 234). 

Throughout the term of my editorship I have received a great deal of help from a 
great many people. To all of them I should like to express my sincere thanks, and to 
the incoming editor my best wishes for the interesting work which lies ahead of him. 


ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN, Editor 


Reports of Standing Committees 


Report of the Committee on Research in Folklore 


Continuing its work from 1945, the Committee on Research in Folklore concen- 
trated on an assessment of the accomplishments to date and future needs in the 
various fields of folklore in North America. This year, with the addition of several 
sincerely interested specialists to the Committee, a more throughgoing survey was 
possible than in 1945. The individual reports of 1945 and those of 1946, together with 
a special essay on South America, combine to form a broad and trenchant appraisal 
of current folklore research. 

The complete report is in the hands of the Secretary and comprises about 160 
manuscript pages of comprehensive information. In addition, numerous items of 
“Work in Progress’ were gathered and appear as a special section in the present 
number of the Journal of American Folklore. 

The full report contains the following subsections:— 

t. An introduction concerned with findings from a questionnaire sent by the Chair- 
man to 150 members of the American Folklore Society; the subject is folklore 
research in general, its materials, methods, theories, and aims. 

2. Regional American Folklore, by Herbert Halpert (1946). 

3- German-American Folklore, by Wayland D. Hand (1946). 
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4. French-American Folklore, by Calvin Claudel (1946). 

5. Spanish-American Folklore, by Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr. (1946). 

6. Afro-American Folklore (1945), addendum (1946), by J. Mason Brewer. 

7. Woodland Indian Folklore: Iroquian, by William N. Fenton (1945), and Algon. 

quian, by Regina Flannery (1946). 

8. Southeastern Indian Folklore, by Mary R. Haas (1946). 

9. Some Problems in Plains Indian Folklore, by Robert H. Lowie (1946). 

10. Manuscript Materials on Southwest Indian Folklore, by M. E. Opler (1945). 
11. Far Western Indian Folklore, by Verne F. Ray (1946), and A. H. Gayton (1945). 
12. Status of Folklore Research in South America, by Alfred Métraux (Special), 

Dr. Métraux’s report is one of two on Middle and South America which the 
Chairman requested as preliminary steps toward turning the Research Committee's 
attention in that direction in 1947. Unfortunately, Dr. Boggs was unable to respond 
at this time to our need for the report on Middle America. 

The production of the total report resulted from tedious labor and true devotion 
to the furtherance of folklore study on the part of all the contributors. It is the hope 
of the Committee that so much labor will not be lost—that the report will be pub- 
lished for the benefit of the growing numbers of people who are interested in serious 
research in folklore. 

The Chairman gratefully acknowledges the help so many gave by responding to 
the Committee’s questionnaire. Deepest thanks are expressed to the Committee 
Members who expended much time and energy for the production of a successful 
report, and to Dr. Métraux who added a most valuable section. The American 
Folklore Society has always been an organization of diverse interests which has 
existed only through the co-operative spirit of its members. Never has that spirit 
been more truly manifest than in the report which I have the honor of presenting to 
the Society. 

A. H. Gayton, Chairman 


Recommendations of the Committee :— 


The Committee on Research in Folklore recommends the following points as essen- 
tial to the improvement of the present status of research in folklore. While the recom- 
mendations have varying importance for the different branches of folklore represented 
by the Committee, they were approved in each instance by so high a majority as to 
constitute virtual unanimity. 

1. In any field of folklore research, new work should be planned to co-ordinate with 
materials already accumulated. 

. Lists of unpublished folklore materials, such as M.A. and Ph. D. theses, collectanea 
in private archives (including those left by deceased persons) and in public archives, 
should be compiled for the various branches of research in folklore. 

3. A publication medium for such materials as the above lists, bibliographies, raw 
data, and phonetic texts is needed, and the possibility of a cheaper-than-print 
process, such as high grade mimeographing or photolithography, should be in- 
vestigated. 

4. It is desirable that training in folklore at college level be expanded wherever possi- 
ble, and that the problems peculiar to oral literature be stressed. 

5. Annotated bibliographies for special areas or topics are valuable aids to research. 


N 


Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Research in Folklore 
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(J. Mason Brewer, Calvin Claudel, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., W. N. Fenton, Regina 
Flannery, Mary R. Haas, Herbert Halpert, Wayland D. Hand, Robert H. Lowie, 
Morris E. Opler, Verne F. Ray, and A. H. Gayton, Chairman). 


After a vote of thanks to the Committee on Research in Folklore and its Chairman 
for their very valuable report, the Council approved the recommendations of the 
Committee and instructed the Secretary to make every effort to implement them and 
especially to solicit funds for the early publication of the Committee's report. 


Reports of Special Committees 


The Chairman of the Dictionary Committee reported that the Committee feels 
that it is not practical for the Society to engage in this project at this time, and so 
recommended that it be abandoned. The report of the Committee was accepted and 
the Committee discharged. 

The Chairman of the Handbook Committee submitted an outline of the proposed 
Handbook of Folklore. The plan was approved by the Council and the Committee in- 
structed to proceed with the preparation of the book. The Treasurer was authorized 
to solicit funds for the publication of this work. (Copies of the Outline of the Hand- 
book may be obtained from the Secretary by interested members.) 


Report of the Committee on the Utilization of Folklore 


Of the large committee criginally appointed, only two members and the chairman 
have responded to the charge of the President and the correspondence of the Chairman. 
Notwithstanding, in discussions and correspondence, the outlines of the problem 
have been evolved and are here presented. 

It may be safely assumed that the word “‘utilization’’ can be interpreted quite 
literally to mean ‘‘the uses to which folklore materials are put.” First involved is a 
definition of what constitutes true and pseudo-folk stuff; since this is most difficult 
to arrive at, and with the thought in mind that there is no gain in rethreshing straw, 
the Committee will canvass already formulated definitions and select or develop such 
a definition. Second, the source of the user’s materials is important. (Did the items 
come to him through a straight oral tradition or through a literary recasting which 
may even have replaced or displaced the more antique oral tradition?) Third, is the 
user of the folk materials conscious of his sources? Fourth, to what extent, and in what 
ways, has he altered his materials, and to what extent has the medium in which he 
operates altered the folk materials? 

These four points must be applied in all the areas in which folk materials may be 
or have been used. 

Next the areas must be delineated. Clearly, the arts, many of the sciences which 
may be loosely indicated as having humanistic relationships, such as psychology, 
psychiatry, anthropology, ethnology, sociology, linguistics, and aesthetics. Some of 
these areas are undergoing interesting new developments in contemporary time, 
such as an increasing use of folk materials in intercultural education and understand- 
ing. 

It becomes clear that each of these areas and their subdivisions pose possible sep- 
arate, often parallel, problems. In the field of the arts, music represents a rich use 
of folklore. Mr. Charles Seeger of the Pan-American Union, a member of the com- 
mittee, has suggested that we find people trained in music and in folklore to assist in 
the preparation of bibliographies. Graduate fellowships should be made available 
in appropriate places to stimulate interest and to assist in the work. 
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It is clear that doubly trained specialists would have to be secured in all of the 
areas. The eventual aim of the committee would be the preparation of bibliographies 
and monographs on the uses of folklore in the many fields of human experience. This 
is a tremendous task, envisioned thus, and will consume many years, but it should 
result in placing folk materials in their proper frame of reference to artistic and 
scientific materials. 

THELMA G. JAMES, Chairman 


Transactions 


The Council voted to adopt the Constitution as printed in the Journal, July- 
September, 1946, with the following changes and emendations: Article 3, Section 
1 (c). Change $25 to $z0; Article 8, Section 2. Change two delegates to representatives, 

The representatives of the Society to the American Council of Learned Societies 
reported on the meetings of the ACLS. It was voted to approve the proposed reor- 
ganization of ACLS in principle and to give the Executive Committee full power to 
act in the matter of ratification of a new ACLS Constitution. 

It was voted that the President appoint a committee to consider the policy of the 
Society with respect to honorary memberships and to make nominations. 

Dues for Institution Members were changed from $4.00 a year to $6.50. 

The following budget was adopted for 1947: Journal, $2300; Memoirs, $800; 
Editor’s Expenses, $100; General Administration, $200; Committee on Research, 
$50; Meeting Expenses, $50. 


Resolution 


The following resolution was unanimously passed by the Council:— 

Be it resolved in the light of great and untiring service, a service which included 
the innovation of a much improved Journal, of the maintenance of a very high 
standard of editorship, which meant a journal full of articles that were not only 
scholarly but of a very lively interest, that, therefore, the Society express formally 
its very real debt of gratitude to Dr. Erminie W. Voegelin, its retiring Editor. 


MacEpwarp LEacu, Secretary 
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WORK IN PROGRESS: 1946 


CompPILED By A. H. Gayton 


The following projects were reported to the American Folklore Society’s Committee 
on Research in Folklore for 1946: 


Cecil Alter is collecting weather folklore from random sources. He adds that ‘a 
mention in the Journal might open up little or big pools of weather folklore.” 

J. W. Ashton states, “As to work in progress, I have tentatively agreed to edit a 
collection of Missouri folklore, which has been sent in to Dr. Voegelin, and I have 
for some years been at work on a general study of some of the literary aspects of the 
fable.” 

Marius Barbeau did folklore field work on the lower St. Lawrence during August 
and September. M. Lacourciére, Abbé F.-A. Savard, Marcel Rioux, and other 
Canadian folklorists are doing work under his direction. 

Ernest A. Baughman is making a Type and Motif Index of folk tales of England 
and North America (in English only), which will include a geographical survey of 
each type and motif and an analysis of the extent of American borrowing from the 
English sources. 

Martha Warren Beckwith writes: “I am at work on the ancient genealogical prayer 
chant called the Kumulipo, put into print by King Kalakaua during the late 
monarchy and purporting to follow the beginnings of life on earth through animals 
and plants to the appearance of mankind, and thence through the genealogical 
history of the chief family, to whom the chant belonged, up to a period over two 
hundred years ago and some eighty years before Captain Cook’s discovery of the 
group.” 

Haldeen Braddy is at work on a book about Pancho Villa ‘‘as man and hero.” 

Paul G. Brewster is editing the children’s games and rhymes and part of the customs 
recorded in the Brown Collection of North Carolina folklore. He is also identifying 
and making a comparative study of the games mentioned in the Second Day of 
Basile’s I] Pentamerone. 

A. L. Campa reports three current projects: “I am preparing at the present time, a 
study of the folk play which I hope to have finished within the next two months. 
I have just completed an extensive study of Spanish folk poetry in New Mexico 
[now published]. We are establishing a repository of folk music at the University 
of New Mexico. We already have over 300 records, including photostatic transcrip- 
tions of the musical notations.” 

Richard Chase is preparing a second volume of folk tales from the Southern Appala- 
chians, and a new edition of his earlier book, The Jack Tales. 

Calvin Claudel states that through the help of the Smith Fund of the University 
of North Carolina, in 1944, he recorded on phonograph records some 30 folk tales 
and a half dozen songs from five informants of Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana. These 
he has transcribed as accurately as possible from the records and plans to present 
them, with a translation and critical study, as a dissertation for the Ph.D. at the 
University of North Carolina. He also plans to use the texts for publication as 
dialect material. 

J. H. Davidson has been working on a book of Ojibwa tales (selected and expurgated 
for children) which is to be illustrated in color by John A. Hall. He has in prepara- 
tion the folklore and myths of the Algoma Ojibwa, being Chapter VII of his thesis 
for the Ph.D. degree at the University of Toronto, the general subject of which is 
the social and religious life of the Algoma Ojibwa. 
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Aurelio M. Espinosa, Sr., is preparing a new edition of his Romancero nuevomejicano, 
and he is putting in final shape a book entitled Spanish Tradition in New Mexico, 
A second edition of his 280 Spanish folk tales has just appeared, published by the 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, Madrid. An exhaustive study 
of the tales, following the method of Bolte-Polivka and the Finnish folklore 
scholars, is now in press and will appear shortly in two volumes. All Spanish 
and Spanish-American versions of the tales are studied fully. 

Austin E. Fife reports from the field that he is gathering data for a study of the re- 
ligious folklore of the Mormons, and at the same time collecting ‘roadside nomen- 
clature”’ (inns, taverns, motels, autels, drive-ins, etc.) in the United States. He has 
also collected folk song material for the Library of Congress. 

George A. Foster states that he has a modest collection of tales, riddles, and beliefs 
from the Mestizo village of Tzintzuntzan, Michoacan, which he hopes to work up 
in the not too far distant future. ‘‘Generally,’’ he writes, ‘I will be interested in 
comparing them with other Mexican tales and motifs.” 

James A. Geary says, ‘‘At the present time I am engaged in preparing for publication 
a Fox Indian (Algonquian) account of the traditional Culture-hero-Trickster- Dupe, 
whom they call Wisahkiha (but whom the Ojibwa call Nanibucu, and the North- 
eastern tribes call Gloskap). During the last five summers I have made a complete 
transcript (phonetically) of the text as written by a Fox Indian about thirty years 
ago, with a first draft of translation, and a recheck of both is in progress and ought 
to be finished with another summer's work. The manuscript contains a statement 
of the Fox tradition of the origin of man, of the present physical order of the world, 
and the social organization of the Indian. The editing will take another year, in all 
probability.” 

John Guilbeau, teaching at Louisiana State University, is collecting folk tales and 
songs from Lafourche Parish in southern Louisiana, an Acadian-French region. 
Mr. Guilbeau has already collected considerable material and is using phonograph 
recording as much as possible. 

Herbert Halpert is making a study of the folk rhymes and singing games of New 
York City children, with full annotation from British-American sources. He is con- 
tinuing his functional study of folk tales from Southern New Jersey, which includes 
an exhaustive annotation and comparison of the British-American folk tale tradi- 
tion. 

Violetta Halpert is making a study of the legendary folk carol in English. 

Melville and Frances Herskovits collected over 700 songs in Brazil for the Library 
of Congress (116 12-inch discs). An album of Afro-Bahian cult music which they 
have prepared for the Library of Congress should be issued soon. These authors 
are also continuing the preparation of their Dahomean folk tales for publication; 
their collection comprises some 150 tales, many of them quite long. 

Dorothy Hill has been editing material from Santa Clara Pueblo. She has been work- 
ing on a manuscript of James Jencon (from the Bureau of American Ethnology). 
In addition, she is preparing eighteen novelistic tales, four Coyote tales, three 
Emergence tale fragments, and five ‘‘miscellaneous’”’ tales, all of which she collected 
at Santa Clara, for eventual publication. 

W. W. Hill has a number of Navajo myths which are now being edited. Their exact 
titles and place in Navajo mythology are not yet wholly determined. Tentatively, 
they are: a very long chant myth, ‘““The Woman Who Makes You Thin,” four frag- 
ments of Plume or Feather Way, two fragments of Ghost Way, four fragments of 
Buffalo Way, two stories from Coyote Way, and a long recording of the Emergence 
Myth. 
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Charles Hoffman reported that he and George Kayton would record tribal songs in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Montana duing July and August, 1946. They ex- 
pected to work with members of 12 tribes at Wisconsin Dells, and with Crow and 
Sioux on the Crow Agency in Montana. Miss Frances Densmore (Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution) was to assist them as mentor. The re- 
cordings will eventually be made available in albums for educational purposes. 

Louis C. Jones says, ‘‘So far as reporting work in progress, I would like to report 
my own plans for 1946-47. I am writing a study of the various types of the folklore 
of the supernatural to be found among all national groups, except the Negro, in 
New York state, with special emphasis on ghost lore, witchcraft, devil lore, shedim, 
fairies, and banshees. At the present time, my plans call for a section on general 
beliefs, good and bad luck, charms, taboos, birth lore, death lore (though the latter 
section may have to wait for further study).” 

Clyde Kluckhohn is editing Navajo myth material gathered by Louisa Wade Wether- 
ill between 1908 and 1920 in the western and northwestern part of the Navajo 
country (Oljeto-Kayenta region). Folk tales, prayer ceremonials and games are 
included in this material, which is of particular value because of its date and pro- 
venience. 

A. H. Krappe has just completed a work, Les origines lotharingiennes de l’épopée 
francaise, in which it is shown that the French epic of Charlemagne and his peers 
is merely an outgrowth of Belgian local legends and that Joseph Bédier’s famous 
theory, while it accounts for the diffusions of these stories, does not explain their 
origin. 

Alan Lomax reports four projects under way:—"‘American Folk Music Series, a series 
of phonograph albums for Decca Records, which will some day be a comprehensive 
library of American folk song, North and South American, available to everyone. 
We are beginning with Carl Sandburg, including many reissues of old records 
(some of extreme importance and value which were made in the 1920’s by Decca 
affiliates), and then going on eventually to field recording. Folklore in a Democracy 
an article to be published soon in the New York Times. This is an attempt to set 
up a point of view for all the people in the entertainment field (radio, theatre, 
movies, publishing) that will jibe with the generally accepted attitudes of American 
democracy: to answer for them the question—why do we want to use folklore 
materials and how shall we treat them? Salt of the Earth, the book I am doing 
under a Guggenheim Fellowship. It will be a series of portraits of Southern 
singers and storytellers, woven together in such a way as to give a folk portrait 
of life in the South, and based on statements by folk artists about why and how 
they remember and sing and make new songs and tales. The idea in this book 
is that folklore in the South is growing with the people; and I shall include chap- 
ters on modern developments such as Okie songs, songs of the Southern union 
movement, a long chapter on jazz, another on hillbilly singers. People’s Songs: I 
am spending a good deal of my time with Peter Seeger and the others in fostering 
the growth of People’s Songs. Their intention is to present as much folk song as 
possible to the American audience; also to use the melodies and the song patterns 
for the creation of topical song that will comment on political and social problems. 
In terms of new songs, the level of their output is rather high. There is great inter- 
est among their fifteen hundred members, and a much larger audience across the 
country, in their songs and their singing affairs.” 

Albert R. Lopes sends us the following notes on activities in Brazil of which he 
learned during his visit there in the summer of 1946. Although Bahia is one of 
the richest centers, little research in local folklore was being done there by Brazil- 
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ians. José Lima recently published a book entitled Folklore Bahiano. Fernando 
Pinto de Queiroz is working on Aspectos do Folklore Infantil-Rodas, but is still in 
the collecting stage. Luis da Camara Cascudo, who was in Natal, is working on new 
folkloric materials. No one is known to be working on folkloric material in Recife, 
although the field is rich. 

Carling A. Malouf ‘‘would like to have some mention made of current research among 
the Gosiute . . . . To this might be added,”’’ he writes, “‘that there are a few Indians 
left among the Gosiute who still remember the first white people coming into the 
area. It is these people I am trying to contact for folklore as they will soon all be 
dead. Most of them are in their 80’s and go’s. The Great Basin was, perhaps, the 
last major area in what is now the United States, to be explored by white men; 
hence the contact period is still in the memory of a few aged Indians and white 
persons in the area.” 

Alice Marriott has a book of Kiowa legends (Trickster-Hero Cycle) scheduled for 
publication in 1947. The illustrations are also authentic, having been done by a 
Kiowa artist. She has material for a second book, dealing with the Twin-Heroes 
Cycle and miscellaneous legends, on which she is starting work. She says, ‘‘The 
two, between them, will pretty well cover the field of Kiowa mythology, except for 
the things that I’ve inevitably missed.” 

Margaret Mayo is writing a book on folk dancing in the United States, with special 
attention to the East and South. 

Eugenia L. Millard is making an analysis of the collection of children’s songs and 
games in Professor Harold L. Thompson’s folklore archive at Cornell University. 

Morris Edward Opler has been organizing and editing Coyote Tales from the Mes- 
calero Apache, his own and those which were collected by Regina Flannery. He 
has also completed three papers: one which brings together ghost tales bearing 
upon Mescalero conceptions of death; one which comprises a number of Chiricahua 
Apache tales of witchcraft; one with details of Chiricahua Apache shamans’ use of 
power. All will be published soon. 

Harriet Pawlowska is assisting Prof. Edward Zawacki (Department of Slavic Lan- 
guages, University of Wisconsin) in making a study of the Polish community of 
Independence, Wisconsin. The work is part of the University of Wisconsin's 
Studies in Wisconsin Economy and Culture, and will include an historical, economic, 
social, and cultural survey of the Poles in that community. Polish folklore in its 
many manifestations will be collected and recorded. The purpose of the study is 
to write a history of a Polish community in Wisconsin based on personal inter- 
views, detailed questionnaires, primary sources, community records, and re- 
cordings. 

T. M. Pearce is continuing to collect proverbs of New Mexico for the American 
Dialect Society, and also is collecting data on the use of the mythical and fabulous 
monster in folklore. 

Sirvart Poladian has four projects underway: New Jersey Folksongs: a collection 
of 125 melodies, transcribed from recordings at the Archives of Columbia Univer- 
sity; discussion of the music. The music of the songs of Robert Burns: a discussion 
of the character of the music, various types of melodies Burns selected for his 
poetry, its significance in Scotch music; differences of Irish, English, and Scotch 
folk melodies in the eighteenth century. Methods of indexing melodies: a basic 
method applied to 100 British-American tunes. The Italian frottola ca. 1500. 

Louise Pound prepared a paper on “Old Nebraska Folk Customs’’ for the Western 
Folklore Conference at Denver in July, 1946. 

Dr. Price-Mars is taking an interest in the folklore of the Antilles, and the Haitian 
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novelist, J.-B. Cinéas, in his recent novel, L’ Héritage sacré, portrays the theme of 
voodoo priest, which stems from folklore. 

Jay Ellis Ransom is currently engaged in assisting his mother Lucy Sophia (Adam) 
Ransom write her biography, Country Schoolma’am. This book will be essentially a 
folk account of her life between 1875 and 1910, living as a child, growing up, and 
then teaching in one of the rural areas of eastern America, later in the wild mining 
camps of the Far West. It will contain a good deal that is pure folklore, as well as 
considerable adventure. 

William Schreiber writes that he is about to investigate the folklore of the Men- 
nonites of Ohio (Wayne, Holmes, Tuscarawas counties) who are differentiated by 
various degrees of conservatism and national descent. This work is aed to 
a published history of how these groups came to Ohio. 

Doris K. Seibold reports that she is gathering folkloric materials, especially folk ies 
from Arizonan ranchers, which she is sending to the University of Arizona for 
interpretation and classification. 

Marie Thériot, of Southwestern Louisiana Institute at Lafayette, has been gathering 
folklore material from her region. She is remarkably well equipped in the language 
and background of her people. Most of her collection is as yet unpublished. 

Stith Thompson reports on his three major projects as follows: ‘‘The Folktale is a 
treatise of more than 500 pages trying to present to the cultivated reader not only 
the problems concerning the folk tale but also. . . a notion of the actual contents 
of a large portion of the tales in the European-Asiatic area and among the American 
Indians. [Now published.] Regional American Folklore: The need for an anthology 
of American folklore, arranged on a regional basis ... has made me feel that a 
book of selections confined to the actual traditional elements in American life as 
they appear under various groupings, would not only be welcome by both laymen 
and scholars, but would be helpful in directing the attention of our public to many 
interesting aspects of the life of our people. Such a book I have finished with the 
collaboration of about twenty-five folklorists.... Analysis of the oral tales of 
India: As a necessary preliminary to the revision of my Motif-Index and of The 
Types of the Folk-Tale I have for some years been working intermittently on an 
analysis of the oral tales of India. I am trying to make this as exhaustive in 
coverage as possible and to have all the tales analyzed according to tale type and 
motifs. I have already finished a small portion of this for Dr. Murray B. Emeneau, 
and he is publishing it in the third volume of his Kota Texts.” 

Marion Vincent reports that she has recorded ‘about 40 Clallam tales, direct from 
the story-teller, Old Chief Quyats. Being able to understand and speak the Clallam 
language,’’ she writes, ‘‘it was easy for me to write the stories.” 

Leland C. Wyman has been assisting in the organization and interpretation of the 
Navajo chant materials from the Wetherill collection. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS FOLKLORE ACTIVITY 
Collectors for the Folklore Section, Music Division, of the Library of Congress, 
and the fields in which they have worked during 1946 are reported by Dr. Duncan 
M. B. Emrich, Chief of the Section, as follows: 


Arthur L. Campa, now of the University of Denver: collecting Spanish-American 
folk songs and traditional American material in Colorado and Northern New 
Mexico. 

Leland Coon, of the School of Music, University of Wisconsin: collecting traditional 
American materials and folklore, and the folk songs of minority groups, in Wis- 
consin. 
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Luis Heitor Correa de Azevedo, of the National School of Music at the University 
of Brazil, and Head of the Center for Folklore Research in Rio de Janeiro: collecting 
the folk songs of Brazil. 

William N. Fenton, of the Smithsonian Institution: working among the Iroquois 
Indians of New York and Canada. 

Austin Fife, of Occidental College: collecting Mormon songs, ballads, and legends in 
Utah. 

Frances Gillmor, Chairman of the Folklore Committee of the University of Arizona: 
collecting, with others, folklore and folk songs of Arizona. 

Wayland D. Hand, with the assistance of a grant in Studies in the History of Ameri- 
can Civilization from the Library of Congress: collecting Butte, Montana, miners’ 
songs. 

George Korson, of Washington, D. C.: collecting songs and ballads of the anthracite 
coal miners in Pennsylvania. 

Juan Liscano, of Caracas, Venezuela, newly appointed Chief of the Folklore Depart- 
ment of the Venezuelan Government: collecting primitive and traditional folk 
songs of Venezuela. 

Margaret Mayo, leader of the American Square Dance Group in New York City: 
collecting fiddle tunes, folk songs, and traditional household customs and beliefs 
in the mountains of Floyd County, Kentucky. 

Artus M. Moser, of Swannanoa, N. C.: collecting traditional Anglo-American ballads 
and folk songs in western North Carolina and Kentucky. 

J. Donald Robb, of the University of New Mexico: collecting folklore and folk songs 
of New Mexico. 

Dorothy Spencer, working under a grant of the Guggenheim Foundation: collecting 
in India. 

Richard A. Waterman, of Northwestern University, in co-operation with the Puerto 
Rican Office of Information: collecting folk songs of Puerto Rico. 

Henrietta Yurchenco, of Washington, D. C., in co-operation with the Instituto Indi- 
genista Interamericano in Mexico: collecting primitive music of Mexico and 
Guatemala. 

In addition to the foregoing projects to which the Library has contributed either 
in whole or in part, the Folklore Section of the Library of Congress has been fortunate 
in the acquisition of materials, through duplication, from the following collectors: 
Richard Chase, of Charlottesville, Va.: traditional ballads of Virginia. 

Jacob Evanson, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: recordings of traditional folk music. 

John A. Lomax, of Dallas, Texas: recordings of Western songs. 

C. P. Mountford, of the Australian News and Information Bureau: first recordings 
of the aboriginal tribes in Australia. 

Charles Seeger, of the Pan-American Union: Mexican folk music. 

Newman I. White, of Duke University: the materials of the Frank C. Brown Collec- 
tion of North Carolina. 

In addition, a number of Army songs, traditional folksongs and tales have been 
recorded at the Library of Congress by informants visiting the Folklore Section. 

Much of the foregoing materials will be made available to universities, folklorists, 
and to the general public through ten additional albums which are in process of 
preparation. These include: Folk Music of Venesuela, edited by Juan Liscano; 
Afro-Bahian Religious Songs, edited by Melville J. and Frances Herskovits; Songs and 
Ballads of the Anthracite Miners, edited by George Korson; Songs of the Seneca of 
Coldspring Longhouse, edited by William N. Fenton; Four albums of Anglo-American 
Songs and Ballads, edited by Duncan B. M. Emrich; Folk Music of Puerto Rico, 
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edited by Richard A. Waterman; Folk Music of Mexico and Guatemala, edited by 
Henrietta Yurchenco. It is anticipated that these albums will appear during 1947. 

The Folklore Section is making available to unversities and institutions, in micro- 
flm form, the manuscript folklore material collected under the auspices of the Works 
Progress Administration in order that scholars working in a given state may have 
the advantage of its use. The Folklore Section desires reciprocally to purchase from 
universities, libraries, and other organizations the material collected locally and 
regionally. The exchange through purchase of this material has already been worked 
out with Wayne University and Indiana University. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Committee on Research in Folklore of the American 
Folklore Society annually publishes in the Journal of American 
Folklore a list of folklore projects in progress. The writing of 
books, monographs, special studies, library research, and field 
collecting are included. Folklorists are requested to send infor- 
mation on their current activities to Herbert Halpert, 60 West 
Winter Street, Delaware, Ohio, before September ro. 














NOTES 


WHEN THE JEMEZ MEDICINE MEN CaME TO ZuNI:—The following notes on a Jemez 
curing ceremony held for the benefit of Zuni were recorded by Neil M. Judd at 
Pueblo Bonito, Chaco Canyon, New Mexico, May 30, 1926. The informant was inter- 
preter for the Zuni deputation to Jemez and English was the medium of communica- 
tion. The sequence of thoughts and, in large measure, their wording are the inform- 
ant’s; his explanatory asides are given in parentheses. The abbreviated construction 
results from the reporter’s effort to take down the narrative in longhand. 

The sickness started four years ago (1921). Zuni medicine men tried everything. 
Some people were cured; some were not. People knew witches were responsible; the 
whole Zuni reservation was under the spell. Sickness (dysentery, aht’ hey yeh weh, 
‘the blood comes out’) continued summer and winter; old and young suffered, 
Witches stopped the rain; made crops stop. 

Zuni people talked among themselves and decided the Jemez medicine men were 
more potent than their own. (Jemez are very wise.) Zuni chose two representatives to 
go to Jemez and ask help of their medicine men. Zuni took up collection of about 
forty dollars to cover expenses of delegation. Delegation (three, including interpreter) 
left Gallup September 16, 1925 by train for Albuquerque; thence by auto to Jemez. 

At Jemez they first looked up head medicine man and told him why they had 
come. He asked all about conditions at Zuni: all about the sickness—, how long it had 
been there—, whether any Mexicans lived at the Pueblo—, how many Whites. 
That first night the Jemez medicine men talked together and decided they couldn't 
go to Zuni. 

Zuni delegates went to see Governor of Jemez next day. He was cordial in his 
welcome; asked about their mission and the sickness; said they were all brothers— 
Jemez and Zuni—and should help each other. He told the delegates to go back and 
tell the Jemez medicine men he thought they should go, as the Zuni requested. 
Since only a few Jemez medicine men were present the first night, they had a session 
the second night. When most were there, they apparently decided to go, for when 
the Zuni went to see head medicine man next morning he had house all prepared— 
floor swept, rugs down, boxes to sit on. Zuni took off their shoes and sat down. 
Jemez medicine man said ‘‘My children, what is the matter at Zuni? Can’t the Zuni 
medicine men cure this sickness?’’ So the Zuni told him all about the sickness and said 
the Zuni medicine men could cure the sickness but their hearts were too small. (Some 
Zuni don’t believe in their own religion.) 

Jemez head medicine man was seated on chair; the two Zuni delegates took their 
sah’ -ko-pah-than-ne bundle (ground corn, sea shells, turquoise, corn pollen, all mixed 
together, wrapped in cornhusk and tied with yucca) and their feather bundle (feathers 
of the six religions, tied together in clean cloth) and placed them in open palms of the 
Jemez, holding their own hands under those of the latter. The feather bundle was on 
top. 

Jemez head medicine man moved the bundles (still held by himself and the two 
Zuni) to the six directions—North (home of the white bear); West (home of the 
black bear); South (home of the mountain lion); East (home of the white wolf); Up 
(home of the eagle); Down (home of the mole)—, offering a long prayer. When 
through, Zuni inhaled through their clasped hands as short prayer. 

Then Jemez medicine man said they couldn't go on the train or by auto. That they 
would have to go to Zuni on foot or riding burros or horses since The Earth Mother 
was born that way. The Zuni said O. K., and inhaled through hands again. Zuni 
tarted back on morning of the third day. 
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Seven Jemez medicine men came to Zuni about first of November. Since snow was 
on the ground they had agreed to travel by auto, not by train. They saw our in- 
formant in Gallup (he was working there at the time), and he phoned Zuni to tell 
Governor the Jemez were on the way and to have a house ready for them. 

When the Jemez reached Zuni about 5 p.m. they were taken to the house of the 
Hunter Ceremony (soos’-ki-que) where preparations are made for all kinds of hunt- 
ing. The Jemez were given the large room; the owners moved into a back room. 

The Jemez men rested next day but prayed to the spirits at the six directions; on 
third night, held their only ceremony. Head Jemez man asked Zuni Governor to 
give word from housetop that all Zuni (everyone) were to take a bath and wash hair 
after supper and go to bed;—not to go out after dark. Those who wished to see the 
Jemez ceremony were invited. 

While head Jemez medicine man kept singing, other six went out to North and 
brought back a burning torch; then to W., S., and E., in turn, for torch. (Jemez 
were just like gods;—could go great distances in a few seconds.) They brought in a 
burning cedar bark torch tied with yucca from each of the four directions. Each torch 
was extinguished, strings untied and opened in the middle of the room. Each treated 
just alike. When cereinony was all over these pieces were gathered up in a clean 
white cloth and carried out into the dark. (No one knows where ashes were thrown.) 

After Jemez head medicine man stopped singing, he talked to the Zuni present, 
telling them to keep their heads and hearts clean—,to think only kind thoughts—, 
to treat all men like brothers—,‘‘watch your step’’—,don’t talk bad words—,don’t 
do bad things to make others unhappy. He addressed them as “‘sons, brothers, uncles, 
fathers, grandfathers,”’ interpreted in Mexican. 

Then he told the Zuni to breathe on Jemez medicine men as they marched single 
file around room and out the door. All Zuni ‘‘puffed’’ as hard as they could at the 
Jemez and got rid of the sickness. (Jemez came back to say that was end of cere- 
mony.) 

Jemez head medicine man asked the Zuni governors to stay outside and keep evil 
spirits away. The Zuni had a little fire; bows and arrows on back. They didn’t see 
any of ceremony, except when Jemez came out for the burning torches. About 100 
Zuni in room. 

Jemez closed their house to the Zuni on third day. Wouldn’t let anyone in while 
secret ceremony in progress. Zuni Governor asked his people to take bread, meat, 
and so forth, to Jemez house. Zuni Governor watched (the Jemez asked him) to 
see that no Zuni came close to house or on top. The Jemez asked Zuni Governor to 
give food they returned to the hungry people. Jemez broke off small piece of bread or 
meat for gods. Zuni women and girls kept bringing food from sunrise to sunset. 

Mexicans are not permitted to see Zuni ceremonials, because when the world 
was young a Mexican looked from behind a cloud of steam coming out of the earth 
and saw a dance after the gods told him not to look. Mexicans can’t be trusted ;— 
because the gods don’t want them to see Zuni ceremonials, Mexicans might get sick 
if they were present. About 1916 a Mexican saw a Zuni dance and a month later 
he got drunk, went mad, and then died. 

“Zuni medicine men know more than Jemez medicine men but their hearts are 
small; they lack nerve.’’ Not enough medicine men at Zuni to conduct ceremonies 
now. Four head priests needed and one to three priests are missing now for each 
ceremony. They need War Chief, Sun Priest, Head Medicine Man, and Speaker 
Chief (Mouth Piece). 

The Jemez priests asked about Whites and Mexicans, because when they went 
out at night calling and shouting about, the Zuni didn’t want lot of Whites looking on. 
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Jemez Governor told Zuni delegates he was not a priest and couldn’t take part 
in their ceremonies while governor; that he had nothing to do with ceremonies, 

Morning after second night session, Jemez head medicine man told the Zuni 
they (the Jemez) would go, and when they went would let the Zuni know, so they 
could get ready. His wife and boy were present at the time and heard him. Jemez 
medicine man said if they went to Zuni “there mustn’t be any monkey business”; 
if all Zuni people believed their own religion it would be easier for Jemez to cure the 
sickness. 

Jemez medicine man moved bundles to six directions before beginning his prayer, 

The Jemez decided, since snow was on the ground, it was O. K. for them to go by 
auto;—they couldn’t go so far on foot. Pablo Abeita (Governor of Isleta) sent his 
two cars to Jemez and carried them to Zuni. Abeita said he would be glad to help 
the Zuni. 

NEIL M. Jupp 

United States National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 


OLD REMEDIES COLLECTED IN THE BLUE RIDGE MounrtTAINS:— 


. For a sprain, make a poultice of water and a dirt dauber’s nest. 
. For a jawache, use the marrow of a hog’s head bones. 
. Place cobwebs on a cut to stop bleeding and aid in healing. 
. For cramp in the feet, place the shoes upside down under the bed before you go 
to sleep. 
. For night sweats, place a bowl of water under the bed. 
. To lessen the pangs of childbirth, the husband’s knife should be opened and 
placed under the bed. 
7. Rattlesnake rattles are sometimes given to cows after the birth of a calf, to hasten 
the afterbirth. 
8. For flooding after childbirth, all that is necessary is for the husband to take off 
his shirt and bind it around the wife’s abdomen. 
9. If a cow loses her cud, give her a greasy dishrag to chew. 
10. For a snake bite, cut a chicken open and bind it on the snake bite. 
11. To make measles break out make a strong tea of sheep manure and water. 
Have the patient drink it. (They say measles break out then.) 
12. If a baby has trouble cutting teeth, catch a mole, cut off the right front foot and 
tie the mole’s foot abound the baby’s neck. 
13. To cure thrash rub sage leaves in the baby’s mouth, then hang the sage leaves 
in the chimney.... 
14. Another cure for thrash is for a child ... know who his father was to blow in 
thrash-afflicted baby’s mouth. 
15. Burdock bitters were used to purify the blood. 
16. May apple roots were made into tea and taken as liver medicine. 
17. Wild cherry bark tea was good for a cough. 
18. Slippery elm bark was used for sore mouth. 
19. Bruised horse-radish was used for headache. 
20. Sugar and a tobacco leaf were put on cuts to stop bleeding. 
21. Soot was used to stop bleeding. 
22. To stop vomiting, a tea made of the inside of a chicken gizzard was drunk. 
23. For backache, a pine resin plaster was used. 
24. For slow childbirth a tea made of boiling water poured over browned egg shells 
was popular. 
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rt 25. For croup, the child was to stand by the doorsill before sunrise, a notch was cut 
in the door sill and as the child grew above the notch, the croup got better. 

ni Naturally !—or he died eventually. 

'y 26. Chunking the fire after sundown was supposed to cause bed-wetting. Moral 

Z “Don’t chunk fires!” 


; 27. To remove warts, steal a piece of fat meat, hide it under a rock; when the meat 
le rots, the warts go away. 
28. Rubbing warts with the skin of a chicken’s foot was said to remove them. 


Rox1tE MartTIN 
Rockland Mission, 
Linden, Virginia 
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RELEASE FROM EXECUTION AT A WOMAN’S REQUEST OR BY MARRIAGE TO HER:— 
The circumstances surrounding this very curious custom vary greatly and may 
imply that we are dealing with several different customs. The woman, who is often 
said to be a woman of ill fame, may offer to marry the criminal when he is being 
taken to the place of execution. According to Plutarch, meeting with a vestal virgin 
brought about the release of a criminal. This custom has been the object of several 
investigations, notably Schué, ‘“‘Das Gnadebitten in Recht, Sage, Dichtung und 
Kunst,” Zeitschrift des Aachener Geschichtsvereins, 40 (1919), 143-286 and Schreuder, 
Onderzoek naar het oude strafrechtsgebrutk, volgens hetwelk eenen veroordelde kwiit- 
schelding kon worden verleend waneer eene vrouw hem wilde huwen (Diss., 1915). 
Hanns Biachtold’s ‘“‘Heiraten mit zum Tode Verurteilten,” Sonntagsblatt der Basler 
Nachrichten, 1912, No. 39, is known to me only from the brief notice in Zettschrift des 
Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 23 (1913), 108. I call attention here to the old and interesting 
instances cited by Saul Liebermann in ‘‘Roman Legal Institutions in Early Rabbinics 
and in the Acta Martyrorum,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 35 (1944), 38, n. 246. For 
references chiefly taken from folklore and history see Erk and Béhme, Deutscher 
Liederhort, 1, 234-235, and the following collectanea: Volkskunde, 9 (1896), 116-118; 
Falk, Die Ehe am Ausgang des Mittelalters (1908), p. 18; V. S. Lean, Collectanea, III, 
507; Blatter fiir pommersche Volkskunde, 7 (1899), 63; Borghaert Vaché, Jadis, 12 
(1908), 34, 71-73; Oberpfalz, 3 (1909), 52; Journal of American Folklore, 44 (1931), 
122 (citing Folklore brabangon for the instance in De Coster’s Ulenspiegel); Liebe, 
Zeitschrift fiir Kulturgeschichte, 3 (1896), 320; Frélich, Hesstsche Blatter fiir Volks- 
kunde, 27 (1928), 170, n. 51; Schréder von Kiinssberg, Jahrbuch fiir historische Volks- 
kunde, 1 (1925), 120, n. 351; H. Meyer, Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung, Germ. Abt., 47 
(1927), 265, n. 1; Schreuer, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissenschaft, 34, 201; 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 27 (1917), 235-236; Raffaele Corso, Revi- 
viscenze, Pp. 103-104. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


WEATHER LorE:—Mr. J. Cecil Alter, 206 Lafayette Circle, Cincinnati 20, Ohio, 
who has devoted many years to meteorological study, is now compiling a work on the 
superstitions, beliefs, proverbs, sayings, traditional stories, and legends concerning 
the weather. Bibliographical references and individual items sent to Mr. Alter will 
be appreciated. 








NEWS NOTES 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS:—Fellowship awards in anthropology and folklore for 
1947-1948 have recently been announced by the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, as follows: Erminie W. Voegelin, retiring editor of the Journal of Ameri- 
can Folklore, ‘‘A Study of Native North American Indian and Eskimo Unwritten 
Literature”; A. H. Gayton, anthropologist, Santa Cruz, California, ‘‘The Espirito 
Santo Festival of the California Portuguese’; Francis Lee Utley, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, “‘A Study of the Apocryphal Stories of the Flood”; Morris H. Swadesh, editor, 
Linguistic Circle of New York, “Studies of the Language and Ethnology of the 
Nootka Indians of Vancouver Island, Canada’”’; Alice Marriott, ethnologist, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, ‘“‘A Study of the Nambe Indian Pueblo in New Mexico”; Wolf Leslau, 
Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes, New York, ‘Studies of the Language, Traditional 
History, and Folklore of Ethiopia”; Alexander H. Leighton and Dorothea C. Leighton 
Cornell University, ‘‘A Comparative Study of Cultural and Personality Data Deal- 
ing with Navajo Indians, Eskimos, and Japanese’; Charles F. Voegelin, Indiana 
University, ‘‘A Book on American Indian Languages”; Elaine Lambert Lewis, writer, 
New York City, “‘A Book on the Folk Songs of New York City’’; George Herzog, 
Columbia University, ‘‘A Book on Music in Primitive Cultures.” 


MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SociEty:—At the annual meeting of the Michigan Folklore 
Society, held in conjunction with the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters 
at Ann Arbor on March 21, the following program was presented: “‘Franklin’s Way 
to Wealth: A Florilegium of Proverbs and Wise Sayings,’’ Stuart A. Gallacher, 
Michigan State College; ‘‘Weary Willie Ballads,” E. C. Beck, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education; ‘“‘The Black Bear and the White Tail Deer as Potent Factors in 
the Folklore of the Menomini Indians,’’ Martha Curtis, Michigan State Normal 
College; “Folk Instruments in Michigan Communities,’’ Florence G. Cassidy, 
Detroit; ‘‘A Michigan Publication of Folklore,’’ Ivan G. Walton, University of 
Michigan; ‘‘Our Old Folk Dances in Michigan,’’ Grace L. Ryan, Central Michigan 
College of Education; ‘‘Report on Michigan Folklore Bibliography,”’ Gladys Blakely, 
Hoyt Public Library, Saginaw; ‘“‘The Folklore and Folkways of a Co-operative Fin- 
nish Community, Rock, Michigan,’’ Mrs. Norman Johnson, Flint; ‘‘Occult Beliefs in 
the Upper Peninsula,”’ Richard M. Dorson, Michigan State College; Business Meet- 
ing and Election of Officers. Those elected are: Richard M. Dorson, President; Alice 
Nichols, Vice-President; Aili Kolehmainen Johnson, Secretary; Grace L. Engel, 
Treasurer. 

Subsequent to the meeting it was announced by the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission that Michigan History will regularly feature a ‘‘Folklore Section.” Richard 
M. Dorson heads an editorial committee, composed of E. C. Beck, Thelma James, 
and Ivan Walton, named to collaborate with the editors of the historical journal. 


FRENCH FOLKLORE SOcIETY:—The annual concert and folk dance festival of the 
French Folklore Society was held at the McMillan Theatre, Columbia University, 
May 9-10. Besides the songs and dances, which were directed by Jeannine Dawson, 
Louise Arnoux, and other members of the Society, there was staged Pierre Barbier’s 
improvisation of the Blue Beard folk tale. Moritz A. Jagendorf has recently assumed 
the editorship of The Magazine of French Folklore, successor to the French Folklore 
Bulletin. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS:—The International Journal 
of American Linguistics is now offering a special student rate of half price ($2.00 per 
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year) in order to make the Journal available to more graduate students in linguistics, 
anthropology, and folklore. Orders should be placed with Professor William J. Wal- 
lace, Business Manager, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The seventh annual Western Folklore Con- 
ference has been scheduled for July 10-12 at the University of Denver. Levette J. 
Davidson, Director, announces the following program: “Animal Tales of the West,” 
J. Frank Dobie; ‘‘Current Research and Publication”: ‘‘Folk Songs’’: Arthur L. 
Campa; “Proverbs”: Marjorie Kimmerle; ‘‘Tales’’: L. J. Davidson; ‘“‘Legends of the 
Grand Encampment Era,” Velma Linford; ‘Legend of Weeping Water,”’ Louise 
Pound; “Utah Traditions, 1847—1947,"" Kate B. Carter; ‘‘Western Singing School,” 
N. L. McNeil; ‘‘Western Songs and Ballads,’”’ N. L. McNeil; “Folklore Organiza- 
tions”: “In the Southwest’: T. M. Pearce; ‘“‘In the Americas’: Ralph S. Boggs; ‘‘In 
the Rockies’: (General Discussion); ‘A Comparative Study of Some French Tales,” 
Robert Allen; ‘Gilpin County Stories of Baby Doe Tabor,”’ Caroline Bancroft; 
“Literary Versions of American Folk Materials,” Ernest E. Leisy; “Putting a 
Region into Books,”’ J. Frank Dobie; ‘‘Gallery Talk on Indian Art,” Frederic H. 
Douglas; ‘Gallery Talk on Historical Exhibits,’’ LeRoy R. Hafen. Informal activities 
listed are the chuck wagon supper and frontier entertainment, a demonstration of 
western folk dances and square dancing for all, Spanish folk music, a trip to the old 
mining towns of Georgetown and Central City, and attendance at the Central City 
Opera Festival. Addendum: “Customs of Olden Times,” F. M. Kercheville. 


Le FoLKLoRE VivaANtT:—Le Folklore Vivant, a new French folklore publication, 
edited by Arnold van Gennap and Henry Poulaille, has recent appeared, and can be 
ordered through J.-A. Michaux, 12 rue du Clos, Paris XXe, at 380 francs, plus 75 
francs for postage. 


ILLINOIS FOLKLORE SociEty:—The inaugural meeting of the Illinois Folklore 
Society was held December 4, 1946, at Southern Illinois Normal University, Car- 
bondale. The following officers were named to head the Society: John W. Allen, 
President; David S. McIntosh, Vice-President; Tina M. Goodwin, Secretary; Jesse W. 
Harris, Editor. The name of the projected bulletin has not yet been announced. 


FOLKLORE IN THE NEws:—The first systematic attempt to make a permanent 
record of items of folklure appearing in the daily press is the creation of a section, 
“Folklore in the News,” as a regular feature of Western Folklore (formerly the Cal- 
fornia Folklore Quarterly). Newspaper clippings, together with the name of the 
paper and dateline, are solicited from all parts of the country by the editors. 


PERSONALIA:—Bascom Lamar Lunsford, founder of the Mountain Dance and Folk 
Festival of Asheville, North Carolina, recently gave a series of lectures and folk dance 
demonstrations in California. The veteran collector is scheduled to make new record- 
ings for the Archive of American Folk Song of his extensive repertory which was 
recorded in 1935. Scheduled also for early appearance is an album of selected Luns- 
ford recordings by Eagle Records. 

Elizabeth Burchenal, Director of the Folk Arts Center in New York, and United 
States member of the International Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore, made a 
tour of the West Coast in April and May in the interest of the folk arts, delivering 
several lectures on ‘“‘Folk Dancing: A Liberal Art.” 
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AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SociEtTy:—The American Ethnological Society an- 
nounces the election of the following officers for 1947: E. Adamson Hoebel, President; 
Sherwood Washburn and Margaret Mead, Vice-Presidents; Esther S. Goldfrank, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Rene d’Harnoncourt, Julian H. Steward, and Carl Withers, 
Directors; Marian W. Smith, Editor. 


FoL_kK ArTS FOUNDATION :—Beginning in January, 1947, the Folk Arts Foundation 
of America, Inc., has issued to its members a monthly mimeographed bulletin con- 
taining Minnesota folklore items, notes, and news, under the title, North Star Folk 
News. The February issue contains “‘A Tall Tale of Minnesota,” reprinted from the 
Aurora (Ill.) News. Editors of the bulletin are Professors A. C. Krey and Philip D, 
Jordan, 102 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

—R. M. D. 


New Mexico FoLkKLore Socrety:—On January 24 the New Mexico Folklore 
Society featured Anthony Walsh in a program of songs, dances, and plays of the 
Okinagan Indians of British Columbia. 


FOLKLORE AND ANTHROPOLOGY CouRsES:—A Department of Anthropology has 
recently been established at Indiana University. Headed by C. F. Voegelin, Editor 
of the International Journal of American Linguistics, the staff includes George Neu- 
mann, and William J. Wallace, with Glenn Black and Paul Gebhart as special lec- 
turers. Work is being offered in all fields of anthropology—ethnology, linguistics, physi- 
cal anthropology, as well as special courses in folklore, primitive art, and human 
genetics, through co-operation with other departments of the University. 

Authorization for a course in folklore at the University of Arizona has been given, 
and Frances Gillmor, Professor of English, named to offer the course. Professor 
Francis Lee Utley of Ohio State University has listed a seminar in Folk Literature 
extending over two quarters. 


TEXAS FoL_K-LoreE Society:—The thirty-first annual meeting of the Texas Folk- 
Lore Society was held at Corpus Christi, April 18-19. The following papers were read: 
“Hunting Stories from the Tennessee Mountains,”’ J. A. Rickard; ‘‘The Yellow Flower 
of Death,’’ Hortense Ward; ‘‘My Experiences with Indians,’’ Gilbert McAllister; 
“‘Mexican Border Ballads,”’ Brownie McNeil; ‘‘Texanismos,”’ E. E. Mireles; ‘‘Voices 
in the Night,’’ Rachel Bluntzer Hebert; ‘‘Nana Chita’s Symptoms,”’ Jovita Gonzalez 
Mireles; ‘‘Opening the Doors of the Church,’’ Mody C. Boatright; ‘‘The Battle of the 
Sexes in British Ballads in Texas,’’ Mabel Major. Mexican dances, canciones ran- 
cheras, and a boat trip around Corpus Christi Bay rounded out the program. At 
the business meeting the following officers were elected: Brownie McNeil, Houston, 
President ; Hortense Ward, Corpus Christi; Jovita Gonzalez Mireles, Corpus Christi; 
Orlan Sawey, Austin, Vice-Presidents; Frances Coldwell, Fort Worth; Mabel Major, 
Fort Worth; John Lee Brooks, Dallas, Councillors; Marcelle Lively Hamer, Austin, 
Treasurer; Mody C. Boatright, Austin, Secretary and Editor. 


HELEN HARTNESS FLANDERS COLLECTION:—The Helen Hartness Flanders Collec- 
tion of ballads and folk songs at Middlebury College, Vermont, announces the pro- 
jected issuance of four ballad albums from the Collection: Child Ballads, American 
Ballads, Songs of the Woodsmen, Barbara Allen (different versions). Inquiries should 
be directed to Miss Marguerite Olney, Curator. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Jonathan Draws the Long Bow. By Richard M. Dorson. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press, 1946. Pp. viii+274. $4.50.) 

Professor Stith Thompson has remarked recently,! and usefully, that ‘‘there is no 
sharp distinction between oral and written (folklore) materials, which exist as a con- 
tinuum.”’ In like manner, Mr. Dorson says that he treats of folk tale in the sense of 
“fictional matter that enjoys traditional life in either oral or printed circuits,”’ and 
he further explains that in this book he is arranging and presenting ‘‘folktales 
lodged in print.’’ Thus the question as to which type of source is ‘‘better’’ does not 
here arise. A cognate problem does: how folksy does a story remain after someone 
has fixed it up for print? This question Mr. Dorson does not discuss at any length, 
though he shows, of course, that he is perfectly conscious of it. He contents himself 
with saying drily that popular story finds its way ‘‘sometimes with stylistic embellish- 
ments” into print. The nature and degree of stylistic embellishment is not a primary 
concern, I suppose, of the folklorist, but readers of this excellent survey will be 
conscious of the fact that some of the printed yarns here quoted sound utterly 
natural, not to say naive, and others stilted and starchy. Yet this is doubtless a matter 
in which we may easily be deceived, and the stories which read as if they were taken 
down in shorthand may actually be particularly good studio products. The Thomas 
Robinson Hazards, Rowland E. Robinsons, and George S. Wassons of Yankee story- 
telling are artists who seem to be reporters, though this is not to say that they have 
lifted nothing from life verbatim. How much, we can not know. Nor need we; it is 
refreshing, however, to find Mr. Dorson quite free from that inverted snobbery which 
sets the oral tale by hypothesis on a higher plane than the printed one. 

It is refreshing, also, to find New England, that land of mighty myths, given its 
due. Industrious collection and publication have of late done so much for the folklore 
of the Southwest that, though one is grateful, the thought of Jonathan and his Yankee 
notions does occur, and it was time that someone should revivify him. (One critic 
not long ago declared of an ancient Yankee tall tale that it must have reached New 
England from the West! though the migration had demonstrably been in the other 
direction.) 

After a meaty and witty chapter on New England storytelling, Mr. Dorson pro- 
ceeds to quote his yarns by categories; the rough grouping is: supernatural stories, 
Yankee yarns, tall tales, local legends, and literary folk tales. There is a brief biblio- 
graphical note at the end, and details of provenience may be found in the footnotes. 
Of course the main topics are not mutually exclusive; there are subtopics also, as 
for instance “strong men,”’ “buried treasure,”’ and the like. The topical division was 
wise; this type of material does not lend itself to historical treatment. 

Some tales are summarized, some quoted in full, and here the editor has used ex- 
cellent judgment. When he lists analogues or describes the narrative types indigenous 
to a locality, he usually summarizes; when the story is too good to boil down, we get 
it in full. This treatment excludes, however, for reasons of space if for no others, such 
a piece as Wasson’s ‘“‘Who fell from aloft?” yet provides a summary; it means, too, 
that the stories quoted in full are seldom longer than one page, often shorter. But 
that is representative; the Yankee told short short stories, and the periodicals which 
preserved them—The Spirit of the Times, for instance—liked them short too. 

True stories are not absolutely excluded from Mr. Dorson’s purview; he tells how 
“early episodes, uncommon personalities, and memorable happenings .. . linger in 


1 Journal of American Folklore, 59 (1946), 513. 
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the memories of aged townspeople,” but adds that “in a manner that seems to be 
universal with the oral descent of even purportedly authentic narratives, fictive 
matter intruded and coalesced with the primary mass.” Here again it was wise to 
concede that some of the tales most relished for marvelous content are true; here 
again it would have been an inverted snobbery to exclude true tales from the col- 
lection. Sometimes one may be in doubt; this reviewer is inclined to swallow a story 
from the Boston Evening-Post of 1756 about three young men at Hampton, New 
Hampshire who in one day “‘catched upwards of 1000.... fine large mackrel,” 
Mr. Dorson, perhaps ambiguously, includes this among stores “with a fishy smell.” 
He is, of course, well aware that, as he puts it, ‘‘Among Maine guides the startling 
fish adventure has become a standard accessory.”’ Perhaps we may say of fish what 
Mr. Dorson says of strong men: “Fact and legend blended.”’ Hence many a local 
legend was “recalled with awe and retold with relish,” words which apply both to 
the true and the false. 

Many an odd, many a fugitive source has been consulted. Such a work as Mrs, 
Bathsheba H. Crane’s Life, Letters, and Wayside Gleanings for the Folks at Home, 
such a history as Chase’s Wiscasset in Pownalborough, such a periodical as The New 
England Almanac (1855), such scrapbooks as those in the Maine State Library at 
Augusta—well, perhaps these would seem obviously rich sources to the average 
collector who chanced to know of them at all, but who but Mr. Dorson would have 
thought to consult Otis’s Genealogical Notes of Barnstable Families, or the Complete 
Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, or the Proceedings of the Orleans County 
(Vt.) Historical Society, or Dix’s Handbook for Lake Memphremagog? In short, he 
has cast his net far and wide, and made many a rich haul. That it ever came up 
empty, the reader can know only from guess, and from the good-tempered remark 
that ‘Sometimes books that have ‘Folklore’ or ‘Legends’ in their title prove blind 
alleys.”’ Indeed yes, though this reviewer, saddened by such experiences, would prefer 
the phrase, ‘‘shameless frauds.” 

Perhaps the least familiar, but not at all the least rewarding group of sources 
used by Mr. Dorson is the town (or at any rate local) history. Such books are likely 
to be haystacks, but many a bright needle lies in their depths for the folklorist who is 
patient and persistent. These histories are a valuable link in what Mr. Dorson calls 
‘vertical transmission.’’ Their best stories are likely to be supernatural, or to deal with 
feats of strength or deeds of valor; their weakest, I should say, are romantic Indian 
legends, many of which this reviewer regards as highly suspect. Mr. Dorson is a little 
cautious about some of these. He says that ‘‘the most fanciful sentimental tales of 
heart-broken lovers, tribal conflicts, and the Manitou’s vengeance may (my italics) 
be at the core pure Indian folk narrative,’’ but he quotes without other comment the 
language of a collector who professes to tell a story ‘‘as it fell from the lips of a 
wrinkled old squaw ... (who) told it as it had been handed down in the tribe for 
more than five hundred years.’’ Maybe so, maybe not. The story itself is not 
quoted. 

Some of the Indian tales are quite banal; some of the extracts from The Spirit of 
the Times and The Yankee Blade sound synthetic; most of the stories, however, are 
good in themselves and instructive in the framework of Mr. Dorson’s exposition. If 
the Industrial Age should finally drive Yankee lore from the face of New England 
(an event which some of these pages would seem to make remote), Jonathan Draws 
the Long Bow would remain a striking monument; it is in any case a lively repository, 
a modernized Magnalia. Anyone who has toiled in the same Yankee vineyard will 
know that this book was achieved with toil, but that unquestionably as its picture 
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came into focus, the compiler must have felt a rich satisfaction. Unquestionably he 
had fun—and can communicate it. 

Ben C. CLouGcH 
Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 


The Warning Drum. By Frank J. Klingberg and Sigurd B. Hustvedt. (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1944. Pp. vii+287. $4.00). 


As its subtitles imply, The Warning Drum effectively exemplifies certain well- 
springs of folklore. For it is a typical lot of varied emotional appeals to all levels of 
the British populace during a major crisis for the defense of their Isles, a crisis which 
did produce hero tales or verse for all that menaced coastline whose curious martello 
towers were remarked upon by tourists of the next century. ‘‘Napoleon’s Threatened 
Invasion of England” was the sales-catalogue listing for some seventy-odd broadsides 
(dated later as of 1803) which were secured for the Clark Memorial Library of the 
University of California at Los Angeles about 1930 and which are now shared very 
opportunely with all who acclaim Britain’s survival of her greatest of all foreign 
dangers. For this timely sharing, and for the exemplary joint editing of this volume of 
its publications, the Clark Library well merits appreciative notice. After a brief fac- 
tual preface and an able critical introduction by the authors, both professors at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, the broadsides are reproduced typographically 
as in the originals, except for added British Museum citations for each; then follow 
meticulously critical notes, a guide to persons, places and societies, and an excellent 
bibliography. 

The introductory essay seeks to give us both a collective and a particularized ap- 
praisal of the broadsides. Their general significance, according to the editors, is for 
the light they throw on “the mobilization of public opinion,” specifically English 
public opinion, the more particularly because ‘“‘agreement by open debate is the major 
English contribution to human liberty.” This thesis is consequently developed by a 
brief historical résumé of the state of England at the time of Napoleon, with an 
analysis of psychic factors dominant then, on which the various types of broadsides, 
cases being cited, have a bearing. 

This essay ought to be read with interest by those who have been much concerned 
of late years with a study of the use of war propaganda. In this connection may be 
noted a number of hate-motif broadsides by Sir Robert Wilson, legally proved falsifier, 
who by them started the legends of Napoleonic cruelty to sick prisoners, which have 
even been cited in palliation of Nazi atrocities. But these are not typical of the broad- 
sides, many of which are well-reasoned patriotic appeals, certain of them by men of 
such worth as the humanitarian Wilberforce. Moreover a goodly part of the ma- 
terial is that sort of ‘‘dramatic’’ verse, of parodies, and of ballads—so popular with 
our forebears—which may well have interest for the student of folklore. 

F. E. MELVIN 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Taikon berdttar. By Carl-Herman Tillhagen. (Stockholm: P. A. Nérstedt Séners 
Forlag, 1946. Pp. 294. Sv. kr. 12.50; bound 16.50.) 


This collection is of major importance for several reasons and deserves the attention 
of American folklorists. Tillhagen adds some thirty tales to our rather scanty stock 
of Gypsy folk narratives. Although we need not go quite as far as Groome did in 
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claiming a major share for the Gypsies in disseminating folklore, we can nevertheless 
see them here actively carrying tales about. The narrator spent many years in Russia 
and picked up a considerable number of Russian tales. This collection is also interest. 
ing as an exhibit of a single narrator’s talents and stock in trade. To be sure, Tillhagen 
does not give all of Taikon’s stories and does not indicate fully the nature of the con- 
number that are in his notes and are here passed over. It is pertinent, in passing, 
to call attention to the fact that Tillhagen has nearly eleven thousand pages of 
notes and eight thousand lexicographical items. The thirty tales printed here were 
told by Taikon and recorded by Tillhagen. On a later occasion, when the narrator 
was in the right mood, they were recalled to him and were then recorded again in 
versions exhibiting the narrator's talent at its best. It would have been instructive 
to have had somewhat fuller descriptions of a few of the simpler versions for the sake 
of comparison. Perhaps Tillhagen may print them in a folklore journal. Tillhagen’s 
own contribution is both varied in its nature and important in its content. He gives 
instructive comment on Taikon’s background and abilities as a narrator. His re- 
marks on the introductory and concluding formulas are very helpful and may stir 
someone to take up again a subject that has lain fallow for a generation. As a start 
for such a study see Handwérterbuch des deutschen Marchens, II (1935), 161-162, §§2, 
3; Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen, IV, 13, n. 5; Polivka, Nérodopisn$ sborntk éesko- 
slovansk§, '7 (1901), 205-209 (an important review of Petsch’s book on concluding 
formulas); Pol de Mont, ‘Hoe de volksvertelsels eindigen,” Volkskunde, 1 (1888), 
20-21, 51-52, 183-185 (see also ibid., 5 [1892], 123). Tillhagen also touches on the 
very interesting and little-studied subject of the titles by which tales are known to 
their narrators. Another collector as skillful and as observant as Tillhagen can 
easily add to our knowledge of this neglected subject. Tillhagen’s collection suggests 
the need for a good type-index of Gypsy tales. This would be no difficult task, for the 
bibliography of Gypsy lore is not confusing, the number of tales in print is rather 
small, and many of them are already identified. Tillhagen’s valuable and stimulating 
book enlarges our knowledge of a sadly diminished folk of great importance in folk- 
lore studies and suggests many problems for future investigation. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


Anuario de la Sociedad Folklérica de México, § (1944), pp. 460. Mexico, D. F. 1945. 


This fifth annual volume contains papers read by members of the Mexican Folk- 
lore Society at its regular meetings in 1944. Quantity and quality show a continued 
improvement over the preceding volumes. 

This volume initiates a new editorial policy. Twelve permanent divisions have been 
established and the materials presented are classified and published in the division 
into which they fall. In this volume materials are found only in divisions dealing with 
myths, legends, poetry, customs and celebrations, trades, foods and drinks, and 
popular language. No materials were presented for the other divisions. The first one 
contains an interesting careful study on ‘‘The Myths in Brazil Waters,”’ by Dr. 
Luis Da Camara. Here the author discusses many of the myths brought to Brazil 
by Portuguese sailors, and others of native origin. Under poetry is included a paper 
by Paul G. Brewster on ‘The Geographical Distribution of the English Ballad of the 
Two Sisters.”’ In addition to the ballad there is also a folk tale version, and the author 
plots the distribution of both versions on a world map, showing that both versions 
prevail in the Scandinavian countries. This paper is a portion of a doctor's thesis, 
which Mr. Brewster hopes to publish in full. Published in this section is also Romances 
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y corridos Nicaragilenses compiled by Ernesto Mejia (pp. 69-181). This work has 
since appeared separately in book form. This Nicaraguan ballad book opens with a 
discussion of the diffusion of old Spanish ballads in Central America. Then he gives 
several versions of some well-known traditional Spanish ballads. Of ‘‘Las sefias del 
esposo” he offers twelve versions; of the ‘‘Esposa infiel” and ‘‘Delgadina” four each. 
As an example of religious ballads sefior Mejia gives an ‘‘Alabado de Pasién,’”’ which 
resembles some of the old ‘‘saetas.’’ Children’s ballads are represented by four ver- 
sions of “‘Mambr@,” often heard in playgrounds. Together with versions of ‘‘don 
Gato” the compiler includes some irreverent parodies on Saint Peter. In the group 
of children’s ballads are found many whose themes are animals or trees. 

Of particular interest for us are some ballads recalling American intervention in 
Nicaraguan affairs. The hero of these patriotic ballads is Augusto Sandino, who 
fought our marines during the American occupation of Nicaragua. Sandino is gone, but, 
as in the case of Pancho Villa in Mexico, his memory lingers in the ballads among 
the peasants. 

Studies on the ‘“‘copla” and the “seguidilla” in Mexico are presented by Vicente 
T. Mendoza. He shows that these types of Spanish songs became very popular in 
Mexico and were soon accommodated to the local environment. 

J. Nafiez y Dominguez, Director of the Mexican National Museum of History 
contributes an excellent study on the “‘cofradfas.’’ These ‘‘cofradfas” are similar 
to the English brotherhoods or guilds. Cortés founded the first one soon after his con- 
quest of Mexico. These guilds assumed certain duties in the religious celebrations in 
the community. The members marched in the processions accompanying the images 
of their devotion, and helped with the expenses. Some wore distinctive garments, 
as is still done by those who take part in the Holy Week processions in Seville, 
Spain. These brotherhoods had various objectives: religious, charitable, collective 
labor. These ‘‘cofradias” were governed by elaborate regulations, some of which 
senor Niifiez quotes. 

The origin of the Mexican “‘posadas”’ is studied by M. de Carcer. These Christmas 
customs had their origin in the Spanish ‘‘nacimiento,’”’ with an altar or manger set 
up in many American homes during this time of the year. This same theme is con- 
tinued by Julio Sanchez in a long description of the Christmas celebration at Queré- 
taro. It is their best annual celebration, done with allegorical floats and pageantry. 
A few pictures illustrate some of the scenes described. 

In the section on trades and occupations a detailed study on the history and 
production of ‘‘pulque’’ is presented by R. Garcia Conde. This paper is followed by 
one on the charro or cowboy by L. Islas; and another on barbers and barber shops by 
V. T. Mendoza. 

The last paper in the volume is a collection of popular poetry current among the 
Spanish-speaking Texans, published with brief notes by Frank Goodwyn. The inter- 
est of this poetry is primarily linguistic. It is written mainly by and for Mexicans 
who come to the States to work on farms or railroad tracks. Their Spanish is sprinkled 
with numerous English words. Some of the poems were written to amuse, others to 
acquaint the Mexican laborers with American customs, and to warn them against 
pitfalls. 

This volume, like the preceding ones, closes with a summary by A. Ramos Espinosa 
of the activities of the Society during the year. It contains twenty-five papers in all. 
I have mentioned only those which seemed most significant in the various divisions. 
In a short review it is not possible to do justice to every one of them. 

AGapPiTo REY 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
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Observations on the Yurok: Childhood and World Image. By Erik Homburger Erikson, 
(University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Vol. 35, No. 10, Berkeley, 1943. Pp. vi-++- 257-302.) 


Erikson’s study is an analysis of Yurok culture as an expression of a Weltanschauung 
organized by the social patterning of vital and sensual urges. This thesis is psycho- 
analytically derived, consisting of the following basic, interlocking concepts: First, 
child training is a basic regulator of social strivings. Second, this training stamps a 
certain number and selection of such strivings as official. Third, this relation is of 
urges connected with vital and sensual body apertures and their particular organ 
modes (incorporation, retention, elimination, intrusion, inclusion). Fourth, this regu- 
lation is derived and expressed through the maturing organ systems,—sensory, tac- 
tual, muscular, and motor, in contact with the environment. And fifth, these regula- 
tory patterns conditioning the vital needs form a configuration of physical, emotional, 
and intellectual models which are transferred to the organization of the Yurok world 
image,—the Yurok Weltanschauumg. 

The Yurok Indians, probably never numbering more than a few thousand people, 
lived an isolated life, refusing ‘‘the status of a world to anything beyond that disk of 
territory of about a hundred and fifty miles diameter which is recognized in the 
Yurok inventory of names.” This territory lies some two hundred miles north of San 
Francisco in the Redwood district. 

Erikson has made primary use of Kroeber’s classical study, ““The Yurok,” in Hand- 
book of the Indians of California, Bureau of American Ethnology, as source material 
for his analysis. He has, in addition, done first-hand observation among the Yurok, 
where he was introduced by Kroeber to many of the latter’s old informants. 

FLETCHER McCorp 
University of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Unbidden Guests: A Book of Real Ghosts. By William Oliver Stevens. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1945. Pp. xvi +322. $3.00.) 


This is not a book designed for folklorists, but, being on the periphery of our inter- 
ests, it presents a somewhat different view from ours of materials with which we are 
constantly working. The author retells roughly fifty stories of ghosts with the 
conviction of one who believes in and seeks to persuade the reader of their validity. 
He claims to have selected the stories because of their convincing documentation, and 
the great majority of them have long been in print. They often derive from the 
writings of believers in spiritualism and the publications of societies for psychic re- 
search. Roughly four-fifths of the stories are English in origin, some going back as 
far as the seventeenth century. 

I found the book provocative rather than informative. For example, one asks one- 
self repeatedly, at what point do these stories become folklore; how many times 
removed from the person who believes himself to have had one of these experiences 
with the dead must a story be before it is truly within our province? Then one ob- 
serves that every motif found among these ‘“‘documented”’ stories reappears in the 
folklore of ghosts. One inevitably wonders how often published accounts by spiritual- 
ists may be the ultimate source for certain popular ghost tales: I have observed that 
there is a type of ghostlore which circulates among persons of education and culture 
that bears evidence of earlier publication, although that is never known to be true 
by the informant. We are faced here with something more complex than the mere re- 
occurrence of a recognized motif or type, for the people who have these experiences 
are entirely convinced of their reality. 
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Many of Mr. Stevens’ conclusions about ghosts, drawn from a spiritualist’s view- 
point, are strikingly similar to those of Rusalie Hankey (CFQ, 1 [1942], 155-178) 
and myself (JAFL, 57 [1944], 237-254), from our viewpoint as folklorists. All of us 
are agreed that modern ghosts are much less restricted by taboos of time, place, 
and circumstance than those of the Middle Ages. Stevens’ classification of ghost 
tales will prove stimulating to anyone engrossed with that problem. Despite the main 
thesis (‘‘The first step is to admit that these mysterious things do occur, and that 
they seem to defy all the laws with which we are familiar’’), this is a book the student 
of the folklore of the supernatural may well read with profit. 

Louis C. JONES 

New York Htstorical Association, 

Cooperstown, New York 


An Introduction to Polynesian Anthropology. By Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter H. Buck): 
(Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 187, Honolulu: Bishop Museum, 1945. Pp’ 
133-) 

This monograph is as valuable and handy as it is unusual. Commenced as a short, 
concise appraisal of the present status of the anthropology of Polynesia, as requested 
by a committee appointed by the National Research Council, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the American Council of Learned Societies, it emerged as a 
major statement on the area, summarizing from various points of view and with ex- 
tensive bibliographical listings, conveniently arranged for each island group, the 
history of anthropological interest in all parts of this vast region. 

Attention is given to the reports of the first European discoverers of the various 
islands as well as to the writings of later visitors, such as missionaries, travellers, gov- 
ernment officials, etc., who arrived before the era of organized research. The major 
portion of the volume, as is to be expected, is devoted to the modern period—ap- 
proximately the last fifty years—during which time most of the intensive investiga- 
tion of Polynesian ethnography has taken place. Each island or group is considered 
separately, and a short summary of our present knowledge presented. Acknowledg- 
ment is given to the various societies, institutions, and individuals who at one time 
or another have devoted attention to Polynesia. If so much stress is given to the ac- 
tivities of the Bishop Museum, of which the author is Director, it is only because this 
institution and its staff members have either conducted or have been associated 
with most of the important research projects throughout virtually all of Polynesia, 
except New Zealand, in recent decades. 

The last few pages contain a brief statement of the problems awaiting attention. 

If this book were merely a list of titles and dates it would have significance. Its 
value is greatly enhanced by the author's critical commentary on the specific difficul- 
ties and problems of research in Polynesia, derived from his long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with so much of the region. 

It is to be hoped that the many titles listed as manuscripts in the files of the Bishop 
Museum will soon find their way into print. 

No attempt has been made to check the long lists of titles, authors and dates. On 
p. 22 the return of Wallis to England is given as 1766 rather than 1768. An obvious 
error to the reviewer are the initials assigned him. 

D. S. DAvipson 

Altamonte Springs, 

Florida 
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Gib Morgan, Minstrel of the Oil Fields. By Mody C. Boatright. (Texas Folk-Lore 
Society Publications, No. 20, Austin, Texas, 1945. Pp. xii+104. $2.50.) 


Here in Number 20, Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, Mody C. Boat- 
right has offered us a book—partly original, partly compiled—which everyone at all 
interested in the oil industry will relish. It begins with a fifty-page biography of Gib 
(Gilbert) Morgan, that legendary but once flesh-and-blood teller of tall tales. ‘What 
Paul Bunyan is to lumbering, what Pecos Bill is to the range cattle industry, what 
Mike Fink is to keelboating, Gib Morgan is to oil. More: he is both hero and poet, 
a scop who wore no man’s livery, flattered no master, celebrated no deeds but his 
own.” Gib is no shadowy historical personage, no invention of the folk. Boatright 
compares him to David Crockett who is at once a real man, a popular legend, and 
also a Titan of heroic proportions in the world of tall tales. 

Morgan was no politician or deathless hero. He was a soldier in the Union Army, 
a Pennsylvania oil worker, and loved good liquor and good tales. The latter he made 
up for himself. The second half of this book contains more than fifty of these, few of 
which are available elsewhere in print. The reader will have heard versions of some 
of these. But there is here plenty of fresh material—readable and amusing—to justify 
the time Mr. Boatright spent and the money the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
University of Texas spent on his project. In addition to newspaper files, rare books, 
and private papers, Mr. Boatright has been assisted by the co-operation of several 
informants, and especially by Miss Edna Morgan, granddaughter of Gib. 

Like Jim Bridger, another famous teller of tall tales, Gib Morgan was an honest 
man in business matters and not given to lying; but when a bunch of men gathered 
round to hear him spin yarns, Gib could ‘‘put the writer of the Arabian Nights to 
blush.”” He died in 1909, but his book of tales then in hand has disappeared and 
seems never to have been published. Mr. Boatright does not lament this loss—since 
Morgan, though a master of the oral tale, when he sat down to write, ‘‘took his pen 
in hand’’ and murdered his own stories. For, like all creative artists, Gib Morgan 
was unable to tell the same story twice alike. 

Mr. Boatright finds many of his yarns not too far from the truth. The facts of the 
oil industry were as wild as the tales about it. 

Each of the tales appears in a single version. 

Most of the tales Gib told are brief and clean-cut. Apparently he took little stock 
in the theory of the lecturer, Mark Twain, that a humorous story must be drawn out 
to great length. Gib told his tales on the street corner in the open air; he had an audi- 
ence who wanted to get on with the fun. 

The book is illustrated with a photograph of Gilbert Morgan and with a series of 
apt and amusing line drawings by Betty Boatright. The endpapers show the Standard 
Cable-Tool Rig and a string of Standard Cable Tools. Written sources are indicated 
in the body of the book; the customary bibliography is omitted. 

The Texas Folk-Lore Society is to be congratulated upon another handsome, handy 
and readable addition to its list. 

STANLEY VESTAL 
University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma 


The Dynamics of Culture Change. By Bronislaw Malinowski. (New Haven, Conn.: 
Yale University Press, 1945. Pp. xiv +171. $2.50.) 


This posthumous publication of the late and great anthropologist, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, is a volume which should be of interest to many readers outside the 
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field of anthropology. Folklorists in particular should find much that will be valu- 
able to them methodologically in Malinowski’s outstanding contributions to the 
literature of culture contact and change. Although the book bears the subtitle, 
“An Inquiry into Race Relations in Africa,” the mode of analysis and the the- 
oretical implications are equally applicable to any other area of the world where a 
clash is going on between “civilized” and primitive or folk cultures. 

Malinowski had contemplated doing this volume in collaboration with Phyllis M. 
Kaberry, but his unexpected death left the entire responsibility for editing the mate- 
rial, some of it in note form only, with her. Those who are acquainted with his work 
will doubtless agree that she has carried through her task with understanding and 
competence. 

Renowned for his field studies in various parts of the world, Malinowski was no 
mere collector of random and curious lore, but went on to the theoretical as well as 
practical implications of his remarkable insights into human institutions. His data on 
kinship, magic, religion, economics, and other patterns of social behavior are placed 
within the integrated frame of reference of his “functional theory of culture.”’ In 
the present work the practical relevance of all this is shown if the white man is to 
handle in the future more intelligently than he has in the past his ‘“‘burden”’ in dealing 
with native peoples. 

Part I of the volume deals with such generalized topics as the new tasks of modern 
anthropology, theories of culture change, the value and limitations of the historical 
method, the functional theory of culture, the dynamics of African institutions, the 
common factor principle, and scientific principles and instruments in the study of 
change. Part II deals with more particularized topics involved in culture contacts and 
changes, such as native warfare and witchcraft practices, dietary problems, land use 
problems, and so on. Finally he shows how colonial administrators, welfare workers, 
educators, missionaries, and others may apply his generalizations. 

In stressing the importance of knowledge of socio-economic conditions and the 
cultural life of peoples as a prelude to understanding the significance of specific 
actions, Malinowski emphasizes a point which students of folklore as well as others 
cannot afford to neglect. The culture of any people is after all not a conglomeration 
of entities but a complex interrelation of interests, needs, processes, functions, condi- 
tions, and consequences. 

LoGan WILSON 
Tulane University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


The Aleut Language. By Richard Henry Geoghegan; edited by Fredericka I. Martin. 
(Washington, D. C.: United States Department of the Interior, 1944. Pp. 169.) 


The adequacy of the linguistic treatment of Geoghegan and his Russian source 
Veniaminov (the real author), does not bear directly on the folkloristic interest of the 
volume. Scholars interested in Aleut folklore will turn especially to: (1) the notes on 
prosody, pp. 82-85 (‘‘...no poetical work exists in the Aleutian language. Al- 
though the natives composed and still compose numerous songs in strophes, yet in 
these strophes there is no observance either of accent or of number of syllables, except 
that each line usually ends ona short stressed syllable . . . two native songs are here 
presented ...’’); (2) the remarks about the songs, the religious literature, lexical 
and comparative bibliography, and place names, pp. 85-88 (‘‘There is scarcely a 
name of native origin for any range, peak, volcano, hill, cascade, or the like, in all 
interior Alaska; yet the tiniest rill, streamlet, brook, pond, lakelet, or other aqueous 
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feature of the landscape, horizontally, is not without an appropriate designation.”). 
(3) the Aleut-English and English-Aleut dictionary (pp. 89-169, double column), 
notable for the care with which semantic nuances are treated. 

C. F. VoEGELIN 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


La Poesia Folklorica en Santo Domingo. By Flerida de Nolasco. (Santiago, Reptblica 
Dominiciana, 1945. Pp. 356.) 


This collection of folk poetry gathered in the southern provinces of the Dominican 
Republic is destined to fill a decided lacuna in the existing materials of the folklore 
of the Antilles. Let us hope that other collections and studies similar to it will follow, 

In the introduction (pp. 12-37) the compiler of the selections of popular poetry 
discusses the general aspects of that type of literature in the island, its origins, the 
forms it took in expression, and the authors (or those who recited) the verses. It is 
pointed out that much is traditional and was recited by old folk unable to read or 
write, but whose memories of the poems heard in youth were still clear and fresh. 
They had, in turn, heard them from older people who had doubtless had them from 
their elders. It can be feared that much of this poetry will be lost if it is not collected 
and set down in permanent form before those who carry it in their memories alone 
will have passed away. The inroads of civilization with its recorded music, jazz, radio, 
etc., are certainly not forces conducive to popular expression in folk literature. 

The main part of the book is divided into eleven main chapters, some of which 
are subdivided. In some instances we have a discussion of the region and its back- 
ground before the poetry is presented. In most cases the name of the person who 
dictated the poem or poems to the compiler is given in a footnote occasionally with a 
statement about him or Her. Many of the contributors were unable to read or write 
and are often quite old. Variants of the themes are often cited at the bottom of the 
page. The book closes with several short chapters treating ‘‘tradiciones de casa,” 
the reasons for not having a Negro folklore, and problems of a similar nature. 

This book should be of great interest to all who have an interest in popular litera- 
ture, whether specialists or not. I am sure that all will be glad to see other collec- 
tions and studies of the other regions of the republic. 

Wa. Marion MILLER 


Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 
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Alberta Folklore Quarterly, 2 (June, 1946), 41-80. Edmonton, Alberta: University of 
Alberta. Contents: ‘‘Here and There,” 42-45; Philip H. Godsell, ‘‘Mystery Man 
of the Alaska Highway,” 51-56; Richard G. Hardesty, ‘‘The Last Sun Dance,” 
57-61; Robert Gard, “‘Alberta’s Wild Bill Hickock,”’ 62-65; H. George, “‘Crow- 
foot, Chief of the Blackfeet,’’ 66-68; Charles Clay Cree, ‘‘Legend of Creation,”’ 
69-71; Philip H. Godsell, ‘Stage Steamer and Pack-Train,” 72-77; D. Revell, 
“Where is Edmonton,”’ 77-79. [Publication suspended.] 

Les Archives de Folklore (Montreal: Les Editions Fides). Pp. 1-202. $3.50 per copy, 
$6.00 per year. 

Paul Arma, Chantons le Passé (Paris: Rouart, Lerolle et Cie, n.d.). Pp. 48. 17 fr. 50. 
Illustrations. 

, Gerbe Hongroise (Paris: Les Editions ouvriéres, 1944). Pp. 24; Seven peasant 

songs arranged for piano. 

, Noél! Chantons Noél! (Paris: Les Editions ouvriéres, n.d.). Pp. 240. 151 

French carols from the 13th to the 18 centuries. Preface by M. l’Abbé Maillet. 

Bibliography; music; cuts. 

, Les Peuples chantent Noél! (Paris: Les Editions ouvriéres, 1946). Pp. 188. 

133 traditional carols: English and American, German, Armenian, Slavic, 

Scandinavian, Spanish, Finn, Flemish, French, Greek, Russian, etc. Music; 

cuts. 

, Tous en choeur (6th ed.; Paris: Editions ouvriéres, 1946). Pp. 48. Thirty 

folk songs harmonized for two or three voices: fifteen French and fifteen foreign 

songs (including De Blin’ Man Stood in the Road). Music; cuts. 

, Unissons nos Voix (Paris: Les Editions ouvriéres, n.d.). Pp. 36. Sixteen folk 

songs for two or three voices, from various peoples. 

, Vieilles Chansons pour Jeunes (Paris: Editions ouvriéres, 1945). Pp. 64. 
Twenty-nine songs from the 12th to the 18th century. Music; cuts. 

Marius Barbeau, Alouette! Nouveau Recueil de Chansons populaires avec Mélodies 
choisies dans le Répertoire du Musée du Canada (Montreal: Editions Lumen, 
1946). Pp. 216. Musical texts and analyses. 

, Saintes Artisanes, 11—Mille Petites Adresses (Cahiers d’Art, III, Montreal: 
Fides, n.d.). Pp. 216. Musical texts and analyses. 

Remy Bastien, Anthologie de Folklore Haitien (Acta Anthropologica, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
Mexico: Sociedad de Alumnos de la Escuela Nacional de Antropologia, 1946). Pp. 
128. Bibliography; index. 

Bulletin du Bureau D’ Ethnologie (République d’Haiti). Port-au-Prince, 1946. Pp. 47. 

California Folklore Quarterly, 5 (Oct., 1946), 329-417. Contents: C. Grant Loomis, 
“California Fertility Lore: 1848-1858,”’ 329-333; Owen S. Adams, “‘Proverbial 
Comparisons from California,’’ 334-338; Levette J. Davidson, “‘ ‘Gassy’ Thomp- 
son and Others: Stories of Local Characters,’ 339-349; T. M. Pearce, “The 
English Proverb in New Mexico,” 350-354; Duncan Emrich, “ ‘Folk-Lore’: 
William John Thoms,” 355-374; John Lancaster Riordan, ‘American Naval 
‘Slanguage’ in the Pacific in 1945,’ 375-390; Names and Places, 391-395; 
Notes and Queries, 396-401; Folklore News, 402-405; Reviews of Books, 406— 
417. 

Augusto Raul Cortazar, Echeverria: Iniciador de un rumbo hacia lo nuestro (Buenos 
Aires: Ediciones Peuser, 1946). Pp. 30. 

Edoth (Communities). A Quarterly for Folklore and Ethnology, 2 (Oct., 1946-Jan., 
1947), 1-162. Jerusalem: Palestine Institute of Folklore and Ethnology. $6.00 
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annually. Grunwald Anniversary Issue. In Hebrew with English summaries. 
Contents: R. P., “Dr. Max Grunwald—An Appreciation,”’ 5-6; Max Grunwald, 
‘Folklore and Myself,” 7-12; ‘‘ Bibliography of the Works of Dr. M. Grunwald,” 
13-16; Raphael Patai, ‘‘To Culture Contact in Modern Palestine,” 17-57; 
Touvia Ashkenazi, ‘‘The Jews of Hadramaut,” 58-71; A. J. Brawer, “Study and 
Play in the Heders of Galicia,” 72-91; Jacob Nacht, ‘‘Woman-Month-Moon,” 
92-96; Haim Schwarzbaum, ‘‘The Denier and the Loaves of Bread,”’ 97-104; 
Shemual Ben-Shabbath, ‘‘The Homeopathic Method,” 105-110; ‘‘Customs and 
Traditions,’ 111-120; Texts (a Yemenite Book of Dreams), 121-125; Cor- 
respondence and Notes, 126-143; Publications Received, 144-148; English 
Summary, 149-160. 

M. B. Emeneau, Kota Texts, Parts III and IV. (University of California Publications 
in Linguistics, Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 2, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1946.) Pp. 373. Part IV contains folk tale analyses by Stith 
Thompson. 

James Feibleman, The Theory of Human Culture (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1946). Pp. xiv +361. $5.00. 

Folk-Lore, 57 (Sept., 1946), 97-152. London: Glaisher. Contents: Minutes of Meeting, 
97; Lord Raglan, ‘‘The Scope of Folklore,” 98-105; N. K. Chadwick, ‘Norse 
Ghosts, II,’’ 106-127; Collectanea, 128-150; Correspondence, 151-152. 

Le Folklore Vivant. Cahiers internationaux d'art et de littérature populaires, publiés 
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